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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR.. BROTHERS, London. 





NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT’ THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 





SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS"ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 





To get rid of 


[BLACK oer 


bac ncbariniaver the Effectual penal Deprovend 

















4 5) ef : i and be sure to obtain 


_ “RATINGS POWDER,” 
Ab Imitations are Noxious, and 
fail in giving satisfaction. 


Sold by all Chemists in Tins, 1/- & 2/6 each 











‘celebrated and surest’ 
known remedy in the world,' 


LATEST MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 
22, Cold Harbour. Lane, 
Sir, London, July 26, 1877, 
Your Lozenges are excellent and their bene- 
ficial effects most reliable. I strongly recommend 
them in cases of Cough and Asthma. 
J. BRINGLOE, M.R.C.8.L., L.S.A., L.M 











BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Sur GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORED 


pot to cleanse the biood trom all impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. -ForScrofula, Scarvy, Sores of all kinds, Skiu and Blood Diseases, 
ka open ore marvellous. T of Testimonials fromall pari, In 
each, aad in casts of six dens the quantity, 11s, each, of 
ail Cheunsis. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stanps, by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 


London Depét, 160, Oxford Street. 











THE 


CHRISTIAN ERA. 


The organ of the “Christian Era" Bible and Prayer Union. 


EDITED BY 


REV. J. MOUNTAIN. 


Price 2d. 
Published Monthly by Havenron & Co., 10, 


Paternoster Row, E.C.; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 








THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


LOWAY'S PILLS} 


These famous a ri rene Sb a act most 
pomirfully, -yet soothingly’oa tht LIVER, & 
KiDNEYS/ and BOWELS, giving: , 

VIGOR to the whole syszom. They’ade wonderfally 
efficagious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young oF Old, and ass general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for thé cure ‘of most complaints they are unequalléd. 














BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM, 
\URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
diseasé attucking any vital. part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at-1s,-14d¥ arid 2s, 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HHALTH. 


Medicing: is the.ntost effective 
remedy, or igre ( bilious “and liver. céuiplaints, 
vine igadiness Spidstiis, and: all 


ths are truly excellent, removing 

t ndedache so very prevalent, depression of 

i of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 

are to thé complexion: 

All Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 
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GOLDEN HOUKS ADVERTISER, March, 1878,—<Advertisements ond Bille for “ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Ma, J. W. Ganmen, 64, Paternosta- How, E.C., by the 18ta of each month. 
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FOR FINE NEEDLEWORK, and all kinds of domestic sewing, the New 
Willcox and Gibbs Silent Sewing Machine, with Automatic Tension. is 
unapproached. 


IT IS THE QUIETEST of all Sewing Machines, and does not interrupt 


conversation, reading, or music. 


IT is remarkably simple. Even children and servants use it at once. and 


almost without instruction. 


THE SEWING is uniform and beautiful, and thoroughly strong and 


durable. 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL at HOME, carriage paid. Price Lists post 


tree. 


Apply to any of our Certified Agents, who may be found in all important towns, or to the 


WILLCOX and GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


LONDON : 150, CHEAPSIDE, AND 135, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Painless Dentistry. \ Pett 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
(Iinmediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 


PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


—~ JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” grestly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
* AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“ ToILET ANO NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s, and see that you have none other than thir GENUINE articie. 








Sold by all respectable Ohemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 

















In Crown 8wo., cloth gilt, elegant, price 2s. 64d., 
WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ADELAIDE ROSENBERG’S TROUBLES. 
A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. 


nme 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 














Eighth Thousand, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


WORTH HER WHIGHT IN GOLD. 


rR a 4 
Fourth Edition, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. wit 








In small 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d., 


The Boy Friends; or, More than Brothers. |— 


BY ROSE ST. OMER. 


CONTENTS. 








Cup. COuap. NOT! 
I. Boys. XI. Some F riends of the Great Friend. 
II. Little Edgar. XII. Little Fay’s Sermon. 
III, An Evil Thought Unchect ed andthe Consequences gd Harry—Children’s Hospital. 
thereof, . Picnic in the Seaside Cave—Grand 4 ( 
IV. Lost. fond of Sugar. pine Ae a hee 
V. Hinton and his Wife. 4 XV. Eddy’s Victory. 
VI. In8 Workhouse—Robin. XVI. Mr. Forrest helps Fay to build the New Church. 
VII. The Father. XVII. The Manor House. [taches. J 
VIII. The Doctor to the Rescue—Found. XVIII. Drawings upon Finger-nails, and Green Mous- 
IX. Nigh unto Death. XIX. After Turee Years. 
X. An Adventure. XX. The End. 
Jewel Stories. Diamond, Ruby, Jacinth, Turquoise, Sapphire, Opal, Pearl, Beryl. By Mixyix 
Youne. Small 8vo., cloth, 1s. PF 
The Legend of St. Christopher, and other Poems. By Mary E. Suurtzy, Author of 
‘Gabrielle Vaughan,” ‘‘Janetta,” &c., &c. Super-royal 32mo., cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, 1s, 6d. E 


Light and Help to Cheer and Gladden. A Companion for the Tried and Sorrowing. By 
G. 8., Author of ‘‘ Words of Consolation.” Cloth, 1s. 

Holy Communion. Invitation and Simple Preparation. ‘Come unto Me,” “Itis I; be not RE 
afraid.” Suzconp Epitton. Imperial $2mo. Stiff cover, 3d. Limp cloth, 4d. Stiff cloth, red edges, lettered, 6d- 
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OVER 50 YEARS. 


Sold by ail Crieniiens and other Vendors of Patent Medicines, 
in boxes, at Is. I4d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


“HEALTH AND HAPPINESS” 
May be secured by the use of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Which have for over fifty years been recognised as the 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 








NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


A Morning and Chening Prayers for a Pear, 


ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS, 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Olergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 





LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
| Office Savings Bank. 


A Neat Cloth Cover, with Elastic Band s, for holding the 
Deposaitor’s Book can be obtained of 


) J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 
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Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 


BY THE 
REv. W: M. WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London, 
Small Svo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d, Patent 
; morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Lonpvon: Witt1aM' Poors, 124, Pataknosrzn Row. 
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Fifth Thousand. Price 2s, 6a. 
Boundin Cloth Antique. Printed on Toned Paper. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 
COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


FOR 


THE EARNEST ENQUIRER. 


BY 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 








‘Loxpow: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, Parumxosran Row. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 


and (not destroying the Sugar in 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 


| tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
| for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
| nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WakRINER, 
wesentative for the English Exhibitors at the 
nternational Exhibition, Havre; late Instruc- 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least d injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 


Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a_ 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 


. s s | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. 


| to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 











To make Bread.—TZo every pound of flow add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxine PowpzR 
with a little salt, and thoroughly miz while in a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly inte 
« dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to miz it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxnre Pownzr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpam of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To aecer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 
BY MARY E. BEASLEY. 


“Why not? I have had doubts and 
. fears too—years ago, years ago. A dread 
LitrLe Herbert Etheridge had died on the would come over me lest, having forsaken 
Friday night, or rather early on the Saturday my God so often, He might forsake me, and 
morning, and the funeral had been arranged for ever.” 
for Tuesday in accordance with the wishesof, “Was that after you entered the ministry, 
both Millicent’s medical advisers, who had | sir?” 
suggested that the sooner all was overthe “Yes, long after. The world was very 
less trying it would be for the poor mother. kind to me, Etheridge. I listened to her 
The Saturday and Sunday night the too greedily, and in listening the other voice 
patient passed in comparative tranquillity, was hushed—not silenced, never silenced.” 
and by Monday there was a most decided “And in what way did you regain 
change for the better. Since the fever had peace?” asked Herbert, much interested. 
broken out in his house Herbert had dis-- “There could be but one way—the Way,” 
continued his visits to the rectory, partly) answered the dying man, his eyes fixed 
because he had found it almost impossible intently upon his companion. “You know 
to leave home, and partly from a dread of it, my friend, and others have learnt it from 
spreading so infectious a malady. But on your lips.” 
the Monday morning there came a message! “But your doubts were subjective, relating 
from Mr. Johnson, begging him if he were to your own acceptability with God, not 
able to leave Mrs. Etheridge for a short time objective,” interposed Herbert, eagerly. 
to come to him. “Ay, and yours are objective, you would 
Having used every precaution, Herbert say, my dear Etheridge; ” and there was 
obeyed the summons, and was much affected something of the old quick expression in 
at the great change which had taken place the rector’s eyes. 
in his friend during the last fortnight. On; “Both, perhaps,’ answered Herbert; 
seeing his curate, however, his face lighted “ yet if I could unwaveringly believe all that 
up, and he stretched out his hand in wel- I have till lately held as the most immacu- 


CHAPTER IX.—THE PARTING WORDS. 





come. late truth, I could, I think, trust God as far 
“‘T have been so sorry for you and your as myself was concerned.” 
wife, but she is better now, they tell me.” {| The keen look in the sick man’s eyes 


“ Yes, much better. I knew you would rapidly melted into one of radiant compas- 
feel for us. It was such a kind thought sion. 
about the chrysanthemums. Millicent felt; “Still there is but one Way,” he said, 
it to be so, and begged me to thank you. gently. “The last time I was in town I 
I am afraid you are suffering very much.” heard a great and good man, in preaching, 
“Not so very, very much; only I am|refer to such temptations as yours seem to 
getting weaker, and it is more difficult to|be. One remark of his much struck me— 
bear. I thought I should like to say good-| that whatever may be our doubts, though 
bye whilst I have strength to say it,” and the|/even concerning Christ himself, there 
sick man motioned Herbert to a chair/should be no reticence on our part, we 
beside him. should not fear to confide them to Him.” 
“You have been sucha comfort to me all; “TI like that,” said Herbert, cordially. 
along. I wanted to tell youthat I wish I! ‘For my sake, then, remember it and act 
could make you an adequate return. I uponit. Don’t wait to have your doubts 
mean, I wish I could be of some comfort to| solved, but go to Him to solve them. He 
you. Sometimes I have fancied that you | will do it if He sees fit.” 
needed comfort, Etheridge, though perhaps} “ But if He does not see fit?” 
it was only my fancy.” | ‘Then be sure He has some wise reason. 
“Hardly so; but why thrust my doubts} He does not teach us all alike; but be not 
and fears into the peace of your last hours?” /afraid, all will be right so long as we do not 
XI. M 
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' withdraw ourselves from His teaching. You 
| will not do that, my brother?” 

“ Never!” ejaculated Herbert, in a low 
' solemn voice, “so God help me!” 

“ Father, Son, and Spirit help thee !”’ said 
the rector, in failing tones. 

“ Father, Son, and Spirit help me!” 
repeated Herbert, his whole frame quivering 
with emotion, and~his eyes growing in- 
tensely blue in their deep earnestness. 

‘Thank God !” murmured the dying man, 
striving to extend his feeble hand. Herbert 
took it tenderly in both his, bent over it, 
and pressed it to his lips. Looking up 
again with dimmed eyes, it struck him that 
the white face had become whiter. 

“There is but one thing more,” whis- 
pered the voice. “‘ Dying, I would fulfil His 
dying will.” 

“] have all ready,” responded Herbert. 
“J fear I have exhausted you by letting you 
talk too much. How selfish I have been!” 

‘No, no, [wanted so to speak with you. 
Will would like to join us, poor fellow, and 
Smart ? They will come if you ring.” 

Will and Smart came, and then with a 
voice all the more touching from restrained 
feeling Herbert read the Service for the 
Communion of the Sick. Both servants had 
too real an affection for their master not to 
try to control their grief, but their attempts 
were not very successful. After the service 
was over, Mr. Johnson beckoned them to 
his bedside, rather to say a farewell word 
than to literally bid them farewell; for were 
they not his constant attendants, and would 
they not remain so till the last ? 

“You were good and kind to your mis- 
tress, Smart,” he said, with proffered hand, 
“and since you have been good and kind to 
me. God bless you, Smart; God bless 
you!” and the poor thing walked out of the 
room in a fit of weeping. 

. It was Will’s turn next. Thoughtful in 
spite of his sorrow, he had succeeded in 
persuading his master to swallow a few 
spoonfuls of milk. 

“ That will do, that will do,” pleaded the 
rector, and the‘ languid eyes fe!l fondly on 
the young man’s working face. ‘“ Well, my 
lad.” he said, with sudden energy, “I 
thought to have had thee for a servant, but 
thou hast been to me as a son. God bless 
thee for it, Will, God that is in heaven 
bless thee.” res 

“Oh, master, my deat, dear master!” 
sébbéd Will, as, losing his sel/control at last. 
he fell ‘on his knees by his master’s side, and 
| covefed his hand with kisses and tears. “I 





only wish now I’d been ten times better than 
I have. I’ve not been good at all. I 
couldnt help loving you and worshipping 
you almost, but I’ve done heaps of bad 
things that I’d been ashamed of your know- 
ingabout. God forgive me!” 

“God will forgive thee, Will, for Christ’s 
sake, thou knowest—thou must pray to Him to 
do it ;” and with difficulty the childless man 
raised his trembling hand, and placed it affec- 
tionately on his servant’s head. Then turning 
his face, and once more extending the vacant 
one to the curate, “ Good-bye, dear Herbert 
Etheridge,” he said, “I will not keep you 
longer from your wife. Give my love to 
her, and God bless you both, and the little 
ones too. Good-bye, my brother—remember!” 

“ TI will,” murmured Herbert; what else 
he said he hardly knew: 

Five minutes ‘afterwards he was far on his 
way back to the cottage, treading briskly on 
the dry autumnal ground. But the memory of 
that worn, suffering face, already half 
glorified, came vividly between him and the 
sorrow and anxiety of the last fortnight. 
What had passed between him and his 
dying friend had stirred him to the inmost 
soul, and he had fallen into so deep a 
reverie that he was within a few paces of Mr. 
Henbane before noticing his presence. 

The old gentleman’s face beamed with 
kindly satisfaction, for he had just left the 
cottage, where he had found Millicent pro- 
gressing most favourably. 

“1 don’t know how I missed you,” said 
Herbert, “for they told me you had been to 
the rectory.” 

“Yes, but I had a patient or two on the 
way. Potts’s little granddaughter has the 
fever, and rather badly. By-the-bye, the old 
man quite amazed me. He used to drink 
and beat his wife, and, poor woman, I’ve 
known her pawn her bonnet and shawl for 
dinner. Now, I declare, he’s as quiet as a 
lamb, helping her to nurse the child. She’s 
not over well herself, poor body. And the 
cottage is a picture of neatness.” 

“He’s been very different since he took 
the pledge,” observed—Herbert—“morethan 
two years since, it must be.” 

““Qh, indeed! I was not aware of that. 
Quite a case for the Temperance preachers, I 
declare. So you have been to the rectory, 
sir? Ah! it will soon be all over there. 
Poor Mr. Johnson—very weak, very weak 
indeed ; sinking, I should say, decidedly 
sinking.” 7 

“Quite so, I should think, as far as I am 





capable of judging” 
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“Fine constitution originally. Did not|restrained. Again Maurice and Bessie were 
suppose some years back that he could have| brought to her to say good night. Little 
lasted so long. Never can _ tell in these | Selina, their nurse, had been sent home as 
cases. But I’m keeping you.’ | Soon as her young charges had fallen with 

“Ohno. I have been nowhere lately, but | the fever, and an elder sister who had pre- 
I'd better go to Potts and the other people | viously suffered from it substituted in her 
who have the fever. I can’t infect them | place. 
at any rate.” Much, however, still fell upon Herbert’s 

‘ Well—no —and I don’t know that it will | hands. He and Rachel divided the night 
much increase your own liability, sir. A | nursing between them, she taking the earlier 
good walk would be better for you, | hours, and he rising at one or two o'clock, 








though.” |and watching during the remainder of the 
“ My liability! I’m morally certain I've | | night. 
had it at some early stage of my existence.” | This Monday night, or rather Tuesday 


“ Well, well, only take what care you can. | morning, Millicent had been wakeful at first, 
The Potts have everything from the rectory | but had fallen into a deep sleep just before 
as far as nursing is concerned, and so have| her husband came. So he sat in the old 
the others. Poor old gentleman ! Smart | arm-chair, very still, and with no light but 
says he’s been quite anxious about it. Those | the fire. This he kept up by adding a piece 
are good servants—good servants, Mr. Ethe-} of coal every now and then noiselessly with 
ridge.” | his fingers. If that avowal shock the nerves 

“ Yes, admirable ; but good masters beget | of any over-delicate lady, let it be recorded 
good servants. I was glad to find that they | for her consolation that he had in readiness 
had had the fever. It was rather a relief to|a pair of hedger’s gloves, such as he used for 
me, as I was obliged to come into contact | trimming his roses and apple trees. 
with them this morning—Smart and Will,I| In the intervals of this somewhat Vul- 
mean.” |canic occupation he fell into long reveries. 

“Smart and Will,” soliloquized Mr. Hen-| Pictures out of his past life floated dreamily 
bane as he walked away. ‘Always other; before him, mingling strangely with the pre- || 
people, never himself. I hope, however, he | sent and with visions of the presumed future || 

| 














may be right about having had this fever.” | —schoolboy days—happy ones of eager but || 

Millicent was interested in hearing about | by no means ignoble emulation, chequered 
Mr. Johnson, and even poor old Potts; and | with stirring games at cricket and football, 
when Herbert asked her if she should mind |and delightful rambles through a not un- || 
his leaving an hour in the afternoon, that he | | | picturesque country—then college life, a 
might visit him and one or two others, she | student’s life truly, but fired by ardent aspira- 
readily assented. In spite of her assent it | tions and cheered by new and glowing 
was a trial to himself to go with his little | friendships—and through all, ‘and softening 
one lying in death upstairs. - Inclination |all, the face of the woman who had _be- 
would have had him wait, but duty urged | friended his childhood and youth from the 
that he had no sufficient cause. | time he first remembered it, when as yet the | 

So he went, and came back rather soothed | bloom of earlier years had not altogether 
than otherwise. The sympathy he met with, | |faded, till the day when with yong 
and which he had somewhat dreaded, had | sorrow he had looked upon it for the last 
been so simple and unfeigned that it had | time. Then came a vision of Maurice and 
strengthened, not unnerved him. Millicent} Frances Grey as he had first seen them in 
had slept in his absence, and on waking/|their separate corners of the Hall pew at 
looked more herself than since the com- | Ashdale—that tall stately girl, their cousin, 
mencement of her illness. |also standing in her especial corner, whom 

But with returning vitality came the fuller | he had so soon learnt to think of only by the 
consciousness of her loss, and this evening|name of Millicent. With all her failings— 
she wept it as altogether new. Her hus-|and he had obliged himself to recognise 
band strove his best to comfort her, forbear-| that she had failings—how the love springing 
ing many words, for which she was too/ up in that self same hour had ever deepened 
weak. ‘Those he did use were apposite. She| and widened, till she had become more and 
began to realize that his portion in their more a portion of his own life, so different, 
sorrow was no less real than her own, though | so separate, and yet soreal! He shuddered 
it might differ in degree, and such ‘realiza-| to think what rude hand, only a few days 
tion made her more considerate and self-| since, had threatened to dissever them—the 
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only hand he could dread inthe future. He 
believed that the present danger was past, 
and in spite of losing his little one, his 
heart was full of thankfulness. 

Something, too, told him that the Milli- 
cent about to be restored to him was not 
quite the Millicent of former days. Notwith- 
standing her grief, a calm and a trustfulness 
had come over the quick and impetuous, but 
of late fretful and despondent spirit, and he 
felt that a higher Voice than his had spoken 
the peace which even while longing to im- 
part, had eluded his own grasp. Yet he could 
be thankful that it might at least have been 
vouchsafed to her. 

And, indeed, something of it hovered 
around his own soul to-night, more than he 
had experienced for months—almost years. 
In these still hours he would remember his 
promise to his dying friend. Dying! might 
he not even now have passed the dark 
river, and be mounting to the mystic Zion by 
the path no mortal eye hath discovered nor 
human step penetrated? Ay, but he—he 
must still wait, and work, and pray. 

And thusin the hush that precedes dawn, 
broken only by the occasional fall of 
embers, or the crowing of distant cocks, he 
prayed inaudibly, but not unheard by Him 
in whose infinite kingdom the sigh of a 
struggling spirit is of greater import than the 
storms which convulse gigantic spheres ; and 
the burden of his prayer was as the burden 
of his who besought of old healing for his 
afflicted son, ‘‘ Lord, I believe ; help Thou 
my unbelief!” 


CHAPTER X.—A LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT, 


“Listen!” said Millicent, with an expression 
of quiet awe in her face, “ listen, Herbert!” 
After a long and refreshing sleep she had 
partaken of an early breakfast. Her hus- 
band had drawn the curtains back and the 
blind partly up, that she might rejoice in the 
fresh morning light, and opened the sash 
slightly at the top to let in the fresh morning 
air. He had no sooner done so than the 
sound which had struck upon Millicent’s 
ear had arrested his. And now it came 
again, dull, low, almost muffled in its tone. 
Husband'‘and wife exchanged glances, but 
in silence. Millicent was the first to break it. 
“He is at peace,’ she said at last. 
“ Dear, good, kind old man.” 
“ Peace,” echoed Herbert, softly, ‘ peace ! 
what a wonderful word that is, Milly!” 
“Yes,” she answered, “‘I did not under- 
stand it at all, but since I was ill—-——” 





Shehesitated ; though her husband was a 
clergyman, she had never yet constituted 
him her confessor. 

“ But since you were ill, my darling,” he 
repeated, encouragingly, and with an inter- 
rogative intonation of voice. 

“T think, Herbert, I have begun to under- 
stand a little what it means, and that is why 
it does not seem quiteso hard to part with 
my baby. But I cannot talk about it much 
—not now, at least.” 

“You shall not, dearest,” he murmured, 
stroking her thin, long fingers, which she had 
placed in his. 

Again there was silence. 

“T had better shut the window,” he said 
at length. ‘You will take cold if it be 
open too long.” 

“T like it open,” she answered ; “and as 
for that, it makes no, difference. Dear old 
man ! I should like to have seen him once 
more.” 

“I think I shall go presently and see if I 
can be of any use,” said Herbert. 

So when Rachel had returned to her mis- 
tress Herbert walked to the rectory. He 
met Will at the gate, coming back from 
the station, whence, according to his late 
master’s directions, he had sent telegrams 
to Mr. Vellum, his lawyer, and Captain Syl- 
vester, his cousin’s child and next of kin, 
apprising them of his decease. He learnt 
from him that his friend had died about four 
o’clock in the morning, and so peacefully that 
the watchers hardly knew when he had 
breathed his last sigh. Will asked whether 
he would like to see him once more, and 
Herbert having expressed his wish to do so, 
the faithful servant accompanied him to the 
chamber he had visited only yesterday, now 
so changed in every respect. The poor 
fellow, who had controlled his grief while on 
his errand to the station, again gave way as 
he looked upon the face of him whom he 
had loved so truly and served so well. 

“ He was always such a handsome man, 
sir, was master, but he looks quite beautiful 
now,” he faltered between his sobs. 

“And so happy,” said Herbert, much 
moved. Then with a kindly touch on the 
young man’s arm, he spoke soothing and 
sympathizing words. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Will at length, 
“but I ought not to have stayed so long, 
you would like to be alone.” 

“ Yes, just a few minutes, please, but I 
shall see you before I go.” 

Herbert stayed longer in that darkened 
chamber than he had at first intended. On 
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leaving it he found Will waiting for his return 
at the lower end of the corridor .His own 
heart was very full, so he only wrung the 
poor fellow’s hand, and went silently down- 
stairs. The latter followed, however, to 
open the door. 

“You will send for me if I am wanted, 
Will, but be sure to let the captain and Mr. 
Vellum know about the fever first.” 

And again Herbert walked home in pro- 


| found thought. 


That afternoon the bell tolled a second 
time as the father followed the earthlyremains 
of his little one to their last resting-place. A 
neighbouring curate had volunteered to per- 
form the funeral service—the service he had 
himself so often performed, with feelings, 
how various, on the departed members of his 
own flock—the service which he would pro- 
bably shortly perform as his last tribute to 
his beloved rector. And so earth was laid to 
earth and dust to dust, yet there was hope in 
the father’s heart as he retraced his steps to 
the cottage and sought his wife’s room. She 
had been crying a good deal quietly, but her 
expression was gentle and subdued. 

“ Rachel has been reading the service to 
me,” she whispered by and by. “What 
wonderful words those are, Herbert, about 
the Resurrection and the Life! I never took 
much notice of them before.” 

** Ah! wonderful words indeed!” 

Herbert had been thinking about them all 
the way back. What would he not have 
given at that moment to have shared his 
wife’s simple faith! “Truly,” he thought, 
“the last shall be first, and the first last.” 

In the evening Maurice and Bessie were 
brought in, and Millicent was able to bear 
them for a longer time and to take more 
interest in them while they remained with 
her than she had yet done since her bereave- 
ment. After they were removed she lay 
calm and quiet, and soon fell into a sweet 
sleep. And thus peacefully ended the day 
her husband had so much dreaded on her 
account. 

The next morning Will brought over two 
or three accumulated copies of the Zimes. 
‘* Master would have wished you to have had 
them, sir.’’ No, the captain had not come ; 
but Mr. Vellum had. He was giving all 
necessary orders. He (Will) must not stay, 
as he might be wanted, especially if the cap- 
tain should arrive. 

When Herbert was left alone he took up 
one of the papers. It was not unnatural 
that, in the present uncertainty of his future, 

he should look at the list of preferments to 








curacies and benefices. He no sooner did 
so than the following met his eye :—“ The Rev. 
Paul Wyecliffe to the vicarage of Chesterton.” 
Herbert knew Chesterton to be a town of 
some importance in the midland counties,— 
not quite, he fancied, out of the Ashdale beat, 
though his impressions as to its actual situa- 
tion were somewhat vague. He went up to 
Millicent with the news. 

“Tt is not very far from Ashdale, is it ?” 
he asked. 

‘“‘Twenty miles or more, I should say. I 
have never been there myself. Cousin 
Maurice had no business in that direction, 
and seldom if ever went.” 

‘Should we have to leave here, which we 
probably shall, what do you say to my 
applying to Mr. Wycliffe, supposing he 
should want a curate?” 

** Perhaps,” said she, with a somewhat 
mysterious smile, “‘ we may not have to leave 
after all.” 

“ What do you mean, Milly ?” 

“ Never mind, you will know by and by. 
I have promised not to tell, or I would 
directly.” 

“‘T am sure you would, love. Well, if you 
have promised, I must not tempt you to 
break your promise. I confess, however, you 
have made me curious. Still I would not 
dwell too much on the idea of our staying at 
Willowsdyke ; it seems to me so very im- 
probable, nor am I certain that it would be 
particularly desirable.” 

Millicent smiled. 

“Well, I must ask no questions. But 
about Chesterton? I could rather fancy 
that Captain Sylvester lives there, or in the 
immediate neighbourhood.” 

“TI believe he does, now you mention it. 
Has he come yet, did Will say ?” 

“ Not yet ; but I suppose I shall hear from 
him or Mr. Vellum before long.” 

Herbert was right. In the evening he 
received a polite but somewhat distant note 
from Captain Sylvester, requesting him to 
officiate at his cousin’s funeral, which was 
fixed for the succeeding Tuesday, and which 
note was of course answered affirmatively. 

Mr. Sylvester, the father of the Captain, 
had in his earlier years the first law practice 
in Chesterton and the neighbourhood. | IIl- 
natured people said that he made money too 
fast. The truth was that, though his charges 
were professedly high, they could hardly be 
termed exorbitant, and he performed his 
business so much to the satisfaction of his 
clients that he had always a large number 
and of a superior class. At the age of fifty 
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he had a considerable access of fortune, 
#,40,000 or more, principally invested in the 
funds. He sold out and purchased a plea- 
sant and compact little property within a 
couple of miles of Chesterton, built a house 
on it, and retired. He had but one son, the 
Cap’ain, and two daughters. The former did 
not take to the law; indeed, he did not par- 
ticularly take to anything. When, however, 
the Chesterton Rifles were formed, his father 
suggested that it might be as well for him 
to join. To this he assented, and Mr. 
Sylvester with little difficulty procured him a 
lieutenancy in the corps. He had since 
been promoted to its captaincy. Though 
considering himself slightly a martyr to his 
own and his father’s patriotism, he made a 
fairly efficient, if not especially popular 
officer. 

When the Tuesday came, well-nigh all 
Willowsdyke assembled in their beautiful 
large church, a fine specimen of the Deco- 
rated gliding into the Perpendicular, such as 
is not unfrequent in the fenlands. The 
remains of their beloved rector were to be 
deposited by those of his wife in a vault of 
the spacious and chastely restored chancel. 
It was a trying time for Herbert Etheridge. 
His intuitive sympathy taught him that if for 
a moment he should lose his self-composure, 
his listeners would inevitably lose theirs. He 
kept it, however, but to an appreciative ear 
the effort to do so was evident. Such an ear 
was Mr. Vellum’s. That kind gentleman, 
though used to like scenes, had to press his 
lips very closely together. 

Used to like scenes—hardly so. It is not 
often that a parish meets at the opening of 
one grave. 

Captain Sylvester in no way suffered from 
the weakness of the good lawyer. His 
behaviour was perfectly decorous and appro- 
priate as that of chief mourner ; but except 
some vague notion that the ceremony at 
which he was assisting was of a gloomy 
character, and that he should be rather 
relieved when it was concluded, it is ques- 
tionable whether it produced a clear impres- 
sion on his perceptive faculties. He had 
asked Herbert to come in after the funeral. 

“There is some mention of Mr. Etheridge 
in the will,” Mr. Vellum had said, enjoying 
for the moment the cloud that darkened the 
brow of the usually imperturbable captain. 
“Nothing more than a remembrance,” 
he added, when he had congratulated him- 
self on the success of his delicate little 
Stratagem. “ Perhaps it might be as well for 
him and the servants to be present at the 









reading. I think you said you had had the 
fever, so there would be no apprehension on 
that account.” 

“Oh yes,” answered the Captain, “and not 
so very long since either. Of course I 
had intended to ask Mr. Etheridge here 
to luncheon. You can then request him to 
remain and attend the reading of the will.” 

Our curate was a litile startled when Mr. 
Vellum, as studious in avoiding the undue 
raising of the expectations of the poor man 
as he had been in depressing those of the 
rich, touched him on the arm, saying, 
“There is a trifling remembrance of you 
in Mr. Johnson’s will, Mr. Etheridge; per- 
haps it would be better for you to wait while 
it is read. We shall go to the library almost 
immediately.” 

Herbert expressed his surprise, which it is 
scarcely necessary to add was _ perfectly 
genuine. 

The bulk of the rector’s property, to the 
amount of about £10,000, was left to Cap- 
tain Sylvester. There were, however, several 
bequests to charitable institutions, and small 
legacies, chiefly to his servants—to Smart 
£100. “She is too old, and has lived too 
long with us to enter into a new service,” 
he had said to Mr. Vellum, “ but she has 
saved a good deal, and that little addition 
will enable her to purchase a comfortable 
annuity.” 

The will was completed, and Herbert's 
name had not been mentioned, but there 
came acodicil leaving twenty-five pounds to 
William Saunders, and one, more recently 
added, bequeathing further “ one hundred 
pounds to the Rev. Herbert Etheridge, my 
escritoire, and one hundred volumes to be 
chosen by him out of my library.” 

Herbert was much touched, not only by 
his friend’s kind and delicate remembrance 
of him, but because of the unexpected solu- 
tion of anxieties which had the last few 
days presented themselves more and more 
frequently to his notice. Great cause as he 
had for thankfulness in his wife being re- 
stored to him, it was impossible to exclude 
the ever-pressing knowledge of the unavoid- 
able embarrassment which the events of the 
last month had entailed. He had known of 
no remedy save that the strict economy must 
become stricter, the self-denial more self- 
denying. Now not only would there be 
means of settling his present difficulties, 
but he would possess a sufficient sum to 
cover the expenses of the inevitable moving. 
Gratitude both to his friend and to One 
who had inclined him to deal thus kindly 
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with him somewhat dimmed his eyes, and 
he did not notice the Captain looking at 
him with an expression which though 
devoid of ill-nature, nevertheless betokened 
considerable wonderment. That gentleman, 
however, was tolerably satisfied. His relative 
had “cut up” nearly as well as he had ex-| 
pected, and on the whole he might have left 
more away than he had done, though of course 
he might have left less. The captain con- | 
gratulated himself on an even temperature 
of mind, that did not allow itself to be| 
easily depressed or elated. “Yes, his cousin 
might have done worse—far worse.” 

On returning to the cottage, Herbert found 
Millicent for the first time sitting up for her 
tea. The relief she experienced when told 
of the legacy was not less than that of her 
husband’s on hearing the will. Without say- 
ing much about it, she had disquieted herself 
a good deal, as she lay on her sick bed, in 
thinking of the expenses her husband would 
have to encounter. 

““Oh, Herbert,” she said, “I think. we 
ought never to be distrustful again.” 

“ We ought not, my Milly,” he responded, 
raising her hand to his lips, as he would occa- 
sionally do when anything she said especially 
moved him. It was sweet indeed to have 
her thus teaching him. 

Nearly a week after Mr. Johnson’s funeral 
Herbert received a letter from his bishop, 
stating that a memorial had been sent him, 
signed by what must have included nearly 
the whole adult population of Willowsdyke, 
begging him to confer the vacant living on 








their late rector’s curate, of whom they had 
spoken in the highest terms. He went on to | 
say that though they had probably but shown 


letter and answer to Milly. She was evidently 
disappointed, and rather chagrined that 
Herbert insisted upon not being so. 

“Tt was very good and kind of the dear 
people,” he said, “but what a goose they 
must have thought the bishop !” 

‘Really, I don’t see that,” answered 
Millicent. “ It seems to me the most natural 
thing in the world.” 

* Yes, to you, love, but then you are not 
the bishop.” 

“If I were, I would give my livings to the 


| best men, whatever their age,” retorted she, 


a little imperiously. 

“ The best men,” repeated Herbert, smiling. 
“‘ Well, we will not argue; but, my Milly,” he 
added, more seriously, “remember one can 
do the Master’s work as well as a curate as a 
rector, and you see He always takes care we 
should have enough, if not to spare.” 

‘‘ You dear old darling,’”’ said she, putting 
her arm round his neck, “ I'll try not to care 
a pin if you don’t.” 

Besides his letter to the bishop, Herbert 
wrote by the same post to Mr. Wyecliffe, 
offering himself as his curate, should he 
require one at Chesterton, and had already 
no especial person in view. To this Millicent 
had eagerly assented when she found that 
her pleasant castle in the air had vanished at 
the rude touch of reality. 

The following morning, however, a letter 
came from Mr. Wycliffe, written perhaps 
whilst Herbert was inditing his to him, in- 
forming him that he had had the living of 
Chesterton conferred upon him; that he 
should want a curate there ; that he had seen 


the announcement of Mr. Johnson’s death in | 
the Zimes; and that he supposed, in con- | 


a just appreciation of his merits, he should |sequence, Herbert would shortly require.a | 
not feel justified in granting such a valuable |fresh curacy. He further said that if that | 
living to one whose term of service in the | were the case, and he were able to induce him | 
church had been as yet so short. He hoped, ito accept his, he should look upon it as a_ 


however, he might still be able to meet with | happy coincidence that, when about to seek 
a suitable sphere in this diocese in which for a sharer in his work in the new sphere 
he had begun his labours, and apparently | that awaited him, the very man whom he 
with some success. | most desired to enlist should have almost 
So this was Millicent’s secret. Herbert | simultaneously fulfilled an engagement which 
wrote immediately to the bishop, stating that, | had extended over several years. He finally 
until he had received his Jordship’s letter, he | offered Herbert one hundred and fifty pounds 
had not heard a word of the petition, and |a year, and house rent free, “ knowing,” he 
that he entirely acquiesced in his views as to | added, “that you will not be unreasonable 
the impropriety of conferring the living of|on the latter score. If you will come,” he 
Willowsdyke upon so young a man. He also|concluded, “you may be sure of a warm 
expressed his thanks for the kind wish that|welcome, and we will try to make you and 
he should remain in his lordship’s diocese, | Mrs. Etheridge feel that you are among 
but intimated that especial circumstances |friends. My wife joins me in saying this.” 
might possibly make it desirable to remove! When the bishop did give Willowsdyke 
into another. He then went up with the|away, his choice was almost immaculate. 
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The recipient was a man above fifty, who|then she had so many plans which she ~ 
had spent the best years of his life as in-|never been able to carry out, because it ha 
cumbent of a populous parish in the diocese. | only been the holidays, and her parents had 
He did not, however, come into residence |impressed upon her that, for the present, 
till the following spring, and it was shortly |her great duty was self-improvement. For 
agreed that Herbert Etheridge in the mean- | this duty she seemed to have a natural taste, 
time was to retain tohis former charge. Mr. and it would have been difficult to decide 
Wyecliffe removed to;Chesterton towards the | whether her quick progress were most owing 
close of the year, but told Herbert that he to a more than average ability or to eager 
would gladly wait for him those few months, | and persevering application. 
and he should perhaps be able to procure; So the train being somewhat fast, and our 
some temporary help in the interim. young traveller's thoughts still faster, if one 
may compare things differing so essentially 
CHAPTER XI.—NEW ACQUAINTANCES. as thoughts and trains, the time did not 
: ‘seem so very long before the city of —— 
THE train had just started from the King’s | was reached, with the beautiful West Front 
weir? Weefadng' ts ey: pobdevoenly index Thele Genoe kal Wo cheng fox" Obesinion: 
houses and those who inhabited them, streets | By the help of an assiduous porter she easily 
and those who thronged them, emerging here found her luggage, and was soon seated in 
and there to the light, to be again plunged ‘another carriage with the sense of relief one 
dea sppobe qulled. streets Gof pilus "HG |sourney, baowieg’ that’ che’ en iat 
and trim gardens, smiling fields and wooded journey will be home. She had now two 
parks. For this was one of those days in| young ladies for travelling companions in 
which autumn lingers even to the threshold | the place of the elderly one. They were 
of old Christmas, when our island winds are| probably several years older than herself, 
wafted from the regions we once believed to and were evidently sisters. They were 
be reigned over by the Gulf Stream, before engaged in an animated conversation when 
the great northern blasts, cold with the kiss Grace entered the compartment, which, after 
of mighty icebergs, have changed sprouting | a short interval, they continued to carry on 
corn-fields and green pastures alike into a in more subdued tones, though not in such 
wilderness of snow. /a manner as to intimate that they cared for 
_ Very delightful was that gradual emerg- any special secrecy. ‘They seemed to have 
ing from London and its suburbs, even at just met after a long separation, the elder 
oo oe Penny ae W Agee hore | probably gone to —— Junction to 
e last four or five months spent in a’ meet her sister. 
boarding school at Kensington, however! “I’m glad papa likes him,” said the 
intrinsically pleasant, gave a peculiar zest to younger; “he doesn’t fall in love very 
the freedom of a journey all alone down into easily.” 


| 











the real country. She was leaving school, “No, but he can’t help himself,” was the | 


for the last time ; and the saying good-bye to answer; “it’s a kind of craze that has come 
so many kind friends had certainly been a over everybody. How long it will last I 
little sad; but the reverse picture was so'can’t say. You wouldn’t believe it, Clare, 
bright. To be on the verge of eighteen, | but” (here a name was mentioned, though 
returning home the one child of the house, | too low for Grace to catch it) “has positively 
abounding in health, heart, and intelligence, been to church the last three Sundays.” 
were constituents of happiness not to be| “And she?” asked Clare, opening her 
despised. |blue eyes with an absurd expression of 
Grace felt all this, though her conclusions | amused amazement. 
were not subjected to analysis, only the old; “Oh yes! satins, velvets, and all!” 
lady in the opposite corner of the carriage | laughed her sister. 
might, had she been awake and of an ob- | ** And who besides, Kate?” 
serving disposition, have seen from her face| ‘Who besides?” and another name was 
that she was indulging in a very pleasant | spoken, in even lower tones than the first, so 
reverie. Home! yes, it would be the same jas to be quite inaudible to Grace, who could 
home, though the locality was to be changed, | scarcely help hearing the greater portion of 
for would there not be the same dear father | the conversation. 


and mother to love and be loved? And; “Did not he always go?”: asked Clare 
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after a pause, with a delicate little pink tint 
spreading over her features. 

“You dear old humbug !” said Katherine, 
sotto voce, “ you know if he went anywhere 
he went to chapel, or worshipped in the blue 
expanse, I dare say.” 

“He did go to church sometimes, I am 
sure.”’ 

“* Not once in three months.” 

“You haven’t told me about the wife.” 

“ She is an invalid, but very nice, they say. 
Papa has called, but I have waited till you 
came back. As we don’t live in the place 
a week or two does not matter so much.” 

“ And the daughter? You said they had 
only one child, I think ; is she nice too?” 

“She is at school—coming home, I 
suppose, for the holidays.” 

“Oh!” answered Clare, with a glance at 
the far opposite corner of the carriage, and a 
second at her sister which spoke unutterable 
things, but which might have been translated 
into “ What a couple of geese we are— 
you especially, my dear Katherine!” For 
Graciana’s face had become scarlet. She 
began to think that she ought to speak 
out, but then how could she? and what 
should she say? Now she knew intuitively 
that she was discovered. Clare, with some 
adroitness, turned the conversation from all 
personal matters whatever, and for a few 
minutes continued to make a series of 
remarks on the weather, and others in that 
happy family of commonplaces which, 
though not original, helped to cover the 
retreat. 

By degrees even these flagged, and both 
sisters looked out of the windows, as if 
taking intense interest in the country 
through which they were passing. They 
were, however, revolving in their minds what 
they had said, and to some extent congratu- 
lating themselves that, supposing that really 
were Miss Wyecliffe, she had at least heard 
only praise of her own family. They would 
have been delighted if, when the train 
stopped at station, their fellow- 
passenger had made her exit, but such a 
relief was not in store for them. 

Poor Grace, though too good-natured not 
to sympathize with their evident compunc- 
tion, could not help being considerably 
amuse¢. She was also attracted. 

“Ts she nice too?” she repeated to her- 
self. “I wonder who they are, and whether 
they will think so when they know me? 
After all, perhaps I have not an especially 
schoolgirl air about me.” Grace's thoughts, 
however, were soon turned into a fresh 








channel. Just before the train re-started a 
guard opened the door. “ Here, sir, please. 
All the third and second full, and first too ex- 
cept this. Excuse, ladies.” Thus heralded, a 
gentleman entered from the side on which 
Graciana Mary was sitting. On seeing her 
companions he gave a slightly perceptible 
start of surprise and raised his hat. The 
elder sister immediately proffered her hand, 
and her example was followed by the 
younger. 

“T am afraid I am an intruder, Miss 
Sylvester,” said the gentleman, seating him- 
self in'the middle partition between Grace 
and the elder of the two sisters. ‘I don’t 
usually aspire to a first class, but all the 
second and third are full, and first too except 
this.” 

‘*So many people going home for a merry 
Christmas, Dr. Thrale,’ said the lady 
addressed, answering his apology only bya 
pleasant smile. “I am glad to say my 
sister is one. I have been to —— station 
to meet her.” 

“To chaperon you,” said the doctor, 
smiling, and looking at Clare. 

“Ves, to chaperon me, I might have 
been lost and taken to the parcels’ office,” 
replied she, with a bewitching smile through 
her thin spotted veil, which she had drawn 
over her face’ while the new-comer was 
entering the carriage. She had a trick of 
smiling that made her wit witty even when 
most trivial. So at least the doctor thought. 
Perhaps that was one reason why he usually 
talked to her elder sister rather than to 
herself. But then he was so odd,—at least, 
the Chesterton people thought so. This time, 
however, he answered the speaker. 

“We have made a grand change in your 
absence,” he remarked. 

“So I hear,” said Clare, with a quick 
glance at Graciana, and a look that seemed to 
say, “ Better not speak about that just now.” 

Dr. Thrale looked to his left hand, and 
saw a young lady with a face which struck 
him as certainly uncommon, though not 
perhaps quite so pretty as the one nearly 
vis-a-vis. The forehead, though not massive, 
was open and well developed; the nose 
straight, and bordering upon the Grecian 
both in form and set, lips and chin curved 
and rounded, the eyes blue and full rather 
than large, brows somewhat protruding, 
though perhaps too faintly marked. This 
was united to a complexion fair, but warm 
and readily flushed—too warm and glowing 
possibly to be in perfect harmony with the 
hair, the latter being of so light a shade as 
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to be at times almost paler than the face. 
Just then it was so. The head was turned 
slightly away, but Dr. Thrale had seen 
enough. One glance had convinced him 
that their fellow-passenger and his patient of 
yesterday must be very near relations, and, 
in fact, that she was Miss Wyecliffe. A little 
embarrassment came over all, and all were 
relieved when the train at last drew up at 
Chesterton station. 

A clergyman stood on the platform, 
moderately tall and slight in figure. He 
was certainly not like Graciana, yet he 
smiled and beckoned to her, and when the 
train had quite stopped, opened the door, 
kissed her, and helped her out. He recog- 
nised the doctor, bowed, and said, “ Good 
evening,” but did not seem to know Miss 
Sylvester. Grace’s luggage was soon found 
and installed in a fly her father had in 
readiness. 

“Ob, papa!” she said, putting her hand 
into his as they drove out of the station 
yard—*“ oh, papa!” 

That was all, but it meant a great deal. 
Paul Wyecliffe understood it. 

“Yes, Gracey, my darling—home at last, 
and to stay ; no more comings and goings.” 

He had no sooner uttered the words 
than a quick misgiving seized him. Would 
she never leave him? She might, and for a 
longer time than those few years of school 
life. But here the fly stopped at the vicar- 
age gates; and a few paces below, walking 
up the pavement in the lamplight, with a 
fresh-lighted cigarette, came Grace’s com- 
panion of travel, Dr. Thrale. 

Mrs. Wyecliffe had been suffering from 
bronchitis, and confined to her room, but 
she had ventured down this evening to 
welcome her daughter. She met her at the 
door of the dining-room, where a meat tea 
was already laid, and drew her to the bright 
fire. 

Yes, there was certainly a great likeness. 
The difference seemed chiefly such as the 
indelible touch of years and sickness could 
make. Presently Mr. Wycliffe joined them, 
and that was a very pleasant five minutes 
for all three. 

“And now, love,” said Mrs.Wycliffe, ‘you 
will like to take off your things. Anne shall 
go with you, for I have promised to keep as 
quiet as possible.” 

Anne was delighted with her office. 

“How busy you must have been!” said 
her young mistress. 

“ Yes, Miss Grace, and we are not quite 
fixed yet. Do you think you shall like your 








room, miss?” continued the servant, as she 
ushered Graciana into a pretty chamber, 
with a pleasant fire in an old-fashioned 
grate, and a kettle of water steaming on the 
hob. 

“ Oh, how delightful!” exclaimed the girl, 
“all the dear old things, with new curtains 
and covers and carpet!” 

“ Your mamma wanted to surprise you, 
miss, and she reckoned so of taking you up 
herself. It’s very unfortunate—tt is ; but only 
three or four days since, I was afraid you 
would have found her in bed. She’s rallied 
wonderful this time.” 

“ Her cough seems very bad yet, I am 
afraid she has been quite ill.” 

“‘ Not so bad as I have known her before. 
She likes her new doctor very much, Miss 
Grace. Dr. Thrale’s his name ; very clever, 
they say he is, and much liked by the 
poor.” 


“T'n glad he suits mamma, Anne. And | 
now if you could help me to unpack a few | 


things, I will first change my dress and make 
myself a little comfortable. There is time, is 
there not?” 

“Yes, miss, about a quarter of an hour. 
Where shall I find the key of your box?” 

“ The keys are in my little leather bag. I 
think you will find my grey alpaca not very 
far from the top, and my shoes and other 
things are in the carpet bag.” 

“Oh, Miss Grace,” said Anne presently, 
“how beautifully you have packed! Did 
you do it yourself?” 

-« Yes, and I’m quite proud of it. 
be neat for you to praise it, Anne.” 

Anne smiled as if that were quite a natural 
compliment, and of the kind to which she 
was accustomed. Then Grace said, “I 
think you have done everything I need, and 
Iam sure you must be wanted downstairs. 
I’m so pleased to see you again, dear,” she 
added as the servant was leaving the room. 

The hall clock was striking six as Gra- 
ciana re-entered the dining-room, looking 
very nice in her simple dress and clean frills, 
just relieved by the blue ribbon in her hair 
and round her neck. She was met by a 
second welcome from her father and mother. 
Then came a pleasant, cheerful tea. Graciana 
Mary related her little travelling adventure. 
Mr. Wyecliffe seemed amused. 

“ Ah! my love,” he interposed, “I am a 
very new. broom indeed. Probably before 
long I shall be found either to sweep too 
clean or not clean enough. If I am not 
mistaken, there are already sighings after 
departed vestments, while in one or two 
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quarters I hear there is some disappoint- 
ment that I have retained the surplice. Ah, 
Gracey! it doesn’t much matter, the world 
will have its say.” 

““And who are these Miss Sylvesters, 
papa?” asked his daughter. 

Mr. Wyecliffe explained. ‘This is their 
parish church,” he added, ‘‘and they gene- 
rally drive here once in the day, but they 
have another church much nearer. Mr. 
Sylvester has called. He seems a shrewd, 
sensible man, and we hear his daughters 
spoken of as very charming. I suppose, how- 
ever, we shall see them ourselves before long, 
if you have not frightened them, Gracey.” 

Grace laughed. 

Tea being over, Graciana indulged her 


Kate’s friend, old Betty Whine. You shall 
come and sit on my lap by the fire, and 
we'll have a nice little chat all to ourselves. 
What, you don’t want to come? you ungrate- 
ful little quadruped! One might as well 
waste one’s affections on a human being. I 
thought better of you, Queen Mab, I thought 
better of you.” 

“Of course you must apologize,” the 
captain was saying. 

“Oh yes!” echoed Clare from the 
distant sofa, of course! “ go down on your 
knees, and if that won’t appease, on your 
hands too! Kate likes being humble.” 

“ Really, Clare, you are too provoking,” 
remonstrated her sister. 

“Well, Kitty, I don’t mind what you do,” 





curiosity by an inspection of her new home. 
Before long she came back to her mother 
by the fire, leaving Mr. Wyecliffe in his 
study . 

“Tt is a beautiful large house, mamma,” 
she said, “almost larger than we want—we 
three.” 

“Ves, we three,” echoed Mrs. Wyecliffe, 
and a little sigh escaped her. 

Grace knew the meaning of both words 
and sigh. “Darling mother!” she murmured 
as she bent down and kissed her. Each 
was silent for a minute or so. Then the 
sad look passed from Mrs. Wyecliffe’s face, 
and mother and daughter talked on various | 
matters mutually interesting, Grace having, 
however, the lion’s share in the conversa- 
tion. 

In the meantime Kate and Clare Sylvester 
are carrying on a somewhat animated dis- 
cussion with their brother. 

‘For young ladies who pique themselves 
on so great a knowledge of the world, I 
acknowledge I am surprised at you,” re- 
marked the Captain, witheringly. 

*‘ Pique ! who pique themselves ?” asked 
Clare, in tones of mock indignation. 





interposed Katherine. 


‘ without noticing the last observation. 
“Don't discuss, but settle what to do,”|carriage will be ordered at half-past three 
exactly, and Bob will go with us. 


replied the other, with a suppressed yawn, 
“ only I advise you not to tell papa.” 

“ Exactly what I advise,” said the captain. 

“ But if he goes with us,” objected Kate. 

“* Couldn’t you go, Bob?” suggested Clare, 
“ Papa has called and you haven’t. I 
declare it would be quite the proper thing.” 

“But I only came home to-day,” pleaded 
the captain. 

“ Nor I,” rejoined his sister. 

“Tt must be done at once,” said Kate, 
decidedly. “This is Thursday, it must be 
done before Sunday.” 

“ To-morrow it shall be done,” pronounced 
Clare, in a tone of mimic authority. “ Bob, 
my dear boy, you shall go with us.” 

“Clare is always affectionate when she 
wants to get anything out of you,” remarked 
the captain, coolly. 

*‘ Of course she is,” chimed in Clare, quite 
unmoved; “Captain Sylvester, you spoke 
the truth.” 

“You incorrigible, spoiled child!” said 
her brother, laughing. ‘‘ You have only grown 
worse by going away.” 

“Well, there, it is settled,” said Clare, 
“The 


Papa has 






































“Hear the mentor,” said Clare, with an 
assumed solemnity that made both her com- 
panions laugh. 

“ Really, Clare, you are too bad,” expos- 
tulated her sister. 

“Really am I then? I’ll run away and 
leave you two to settle.” 

So saying she rose with a mock grand 
curtsey, and was soon engaged at the further 
end of the drawing-room in a search after 
her Maltese terrier. ‘ Queen Mab, my dar- 
ling, where are you? What, curled up there ! 
you'll catch cold, or have rheumatism like 











a little cold, and wouid rather stay at home, 
I dare say. You can settle all that with 
him in the morning.” 

‘Well, Clare, you are cool; but you 
women always will have your own way.” 

“Oh, yes, we always will: and really, Bob, 
if you did not make such cutting speeches, 
attributing my affectionate impulses to un- 
worthy motives, I might be tempted to give 
you a kiss.” 

The captain smiled good-naturedly, and 
not ungracefully submitted to the threatened 
infliction. 
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Graciana Mary had just returned from a 
short shopping expedition on her mother‘s 
behalf, and having taken off her walking 
clothes, had joined her downstairs, when 
on the following afternoon Captain Sylvester 
and his sisters were announced. ‘The draw- 
ing-room being at present unfurnished, the 
visitors were shown into the dining-room, 
where mother and daughter were inspecting 
a parcel of wools which had just arrived, and 
which were to be transformed by them into 
New Year's presents for the poor. Whatever 
the Miss Sylvesters might have felt, Gra- 
ciana coloured more deeply than either. 
She, however, quickly recovered herself, and 
tried to appear quite innocent of yesterday's 
rencontre. Mrs. Wyecliffe was cordial with- 
out empressement. Kate Sylvester managed 
to have her on her left and Grace on her 
right. After a few commonplace remarks, 
she began with an apologetic smile, ‘ Did 
Miss Wyecliffe tell you that we had the 
pleasure of travelling with her yesterday? if 
so, I am afraid she gave a very sad account 
of our behaviour.” 

“‘ She told me she thought she must have 
travelled with you, as she heard you 
addressed by your name,” replied the vicar’s 
wife, returning the smile in a manner that 
seemed to say, “Yes, I know what you 
mean, but it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence.” 

* All af once it struck us who you were,” 
continued Katherine, turning to Grace, “ and 
we felt so terribly ashamed, though we were 
not quite sure till Mr. Wyecliffe met you at 
the station.” 

“T could hardly help hearing you,” said 
Grace, smiling. “I hear so quickly, and I 
am afraid I was rather inclined to listen,” 
she continued, artlessly, ‘‘ but I don’t think 
you said anything to be ashamed of.” 

“Not if we had been alone,” pursued 
Kate ; “ but it was unguarded and foolish to 
speak as we did before a stranger, even had 
we been sure that that stranger was not an 
interested person.” 

*“T think it was partly my fault,” said 
Grace ; “I should have contrived to let you 
see that I was concerned in your conversa- 
tion. I felt afterwards I had been awkward.” 

“ We cannot allow you to say that,” inter- 
posed Clare, with wonderful gravity. 

“And, my dear Miss Sylvester,” rejoined 
Mrs. Wyecliffe, “neither Grace nor I can 
allow one more word of apology for so very 
trivial an error.” 

“You are most kind to say so,” replied 
Kate. 





Mrs. Wyecliffe’s last words had been spoken 
with a natural courtesy, but with so much 
decision that they precluded any further 
allusion to the matter ; and with considerable 
tact she had quickly turned the conversation 
into other and more pleasing channels. The 
captain, who had not proved a very valiant 
ally to his sisters, but had rather enjoyed 
watching them extricate themselves from the 
dilemma into which their imprudence had 
led them, now made some efforts to join in 
the conversation. 
Mr. Wyecliffe. 

**T am sorry he is not in,” said his wife. 
“ He is seldom at home till quite dusk ; he is 
anxious tomake himself acquainted personally 
with as many of his parishioners as possible, 
and he finds the afternoons best for that 
purpose. At present, too, he has no curate, 
which gives him additional work.” 

“ He is looking out for one, then?” 

““No, he has already engaged one, but he 


will not be able to come till the spring. He | 


is an old friend of ours—a Mr. Etheridge.” 

“Mr. Etheridge! A cousin of mine lately 
dead had a curate of that name—Mr. John- 
son of Willowsdyke, in ——shire.” 

“The same ; you know him, then?” 

‘*J have met him several times.” 

“ And his wife, do you know her?” 





He inquired politely after | 


| 


“T believe I dined with her at my cousin’s | 


two or three years back, a striking person, 
very, but I forget who she was.” 

“A Miss Grey—one of the Ashdale Greys.’ 

“Oh, indeed! I hardly know Mr. Grey, 
even by sight. He s.ldom if ever comes to 
this side of the county: he is not what is 
called a public man. But he is not married, 
I believe. Is Mrs. Etheridge his sister?” 

“No, his cousin or cousin’s child. He 
was her guardian. He has a sister, however, 
and after her father’s death Mrs. Etheridge 
lived at Ashdale. I do not know her. It 
was previous to his marriage that we saw so 
much of Mr. Etheridge. Before taking 
orders he came to read with Mr. Wyecliffe, 
and to be initiated in parish work. Mr. 
Wyecliffe formed the highest opinion of him 
at that time.” 

“T believe Mr Johnson had great con- 
fidence in him.” 

“And he was much attached to Mr. 
Johnson. He felt his loss deeply.” 

While the captain was thus chatting with 
Mrs. Wyecliffe, his sisters and Grace had 
drifted into an animated conversation ; and 
when the former rose to go, after a somewhat 
longer call than they had intended, the leave- 
taking was quite a cordial one. 
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“What a charming, unaffected girl!” said 
Katherine Sylvester as the carriage drove 
away. “Don’t you think so, Bob?” 

‘* Yes, very,” answered Bob sententiously. 

“ He never gets ecstatic,” observed Clare. 
‘Ts she pretty, Kate?” 

‘Not exactly pretty, only much more.’ 

‘“‘Enigmatical !” said the Captain. ‘Not 
exactly,—certainly not, I should say. Shehas 
no eyebrows, and her hair is no colour at 
all.” 

“Exaggerations, Bob, gross exaggerations !” 
interposed Clare.” 

“And she has no figure,” pursued her 
brother. ‘You women never think any- 
thing about figure. Now that Mrs. Ether- 
idge has a figure. How odd that I should 
have forgotten who she was!” 

“She has such a true face,” said Kate, 
quite unheeding her brother’s last remarks. 

“Who? Mrs. Etheridge?” asked Clare, 
laughing. 

“No, Miss Wyecliffe. It would have done 
for the lady in ‘Comus.’” 


’ 


**¢ Sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day,’” | 


quoted Clare, in mock heroic style. ‘“I 
wonder how she came to be called Grace ? ” 

“ Don’t you know ?” explained the captain; 
“after her great-grandmother, Lady Graciana 
Thistleton,—so I suppose.” 


“What was she to the present Earl of 


Gossiter ?” 

“Aunt to the present and sister to the 
late earl. One of her daughters married Mr. 
Wyecliffe’s father.” 

‘“‘ And what was he?” 

‘A country clergyman of some standing- 
nothing more.” 

“And whence did you derive this valuable 
information?” asked Clare, having her suspi- 
cions. 

“ Oh, everybody knows.” 

Captain Sylvester did not mention that he 
had lately made an exhaustive study of the 
Wyecliffe pedigree in the last edition of 
“County Families,” which lay in a some- 


what conspicuous position in the library at | 


Little Chesterton Manor. 

“And does everybody know who Mrs. 
Wycliffe was?” further interrogated his 
younger sister. 

“They say her father was an Admiral 
Somebody.” 

“ Admiral Somebody! vague—very vague! 
not made out with your usual precision, 
my dear brother.” 

“Don’t you think her very sweet-looking ?” 
remarked Katherine. 


“Yes, but wretchedly ill. I wonder they 





ever came to live at Chesterton. Have 
they any money?” 

“Tt is said they have had quite a fortune 
ieft them only within the last two or three 
years,—from her family, I believe,” volun- 
teered the Captain. 

“Oh, then it will go to the daughter,” said 
Clare, roguishly. 

The captain coloured and looked vexed. 
Clare felt ashamed,—not for herself, but for 
him. Had he really been premeditating a 
little fortune-hunting ? And why should he? 
Was it the having much that begot the desire 
of more? Clare felt she scorned all these 
things. One of the most agreeable men she 
knew had not a farthing—so she believed, 
except what he earned, and that did not 
amount probably to two hundred a year. 

By-the-bye, how strange it is that when one 
is thinking of a person one so often happens 
to meet him! 

Not so particularly strange, my dear young 
lady, if that person is not unfrequently in 
| your thoughts, and is in the habit of passing 
through the same streets, roads, and fields as 
iyourself. Not so marvellously strange there- 
fore if, on raising your head from that short 
meditation in which you have just mdulged, 
your eyes should fall on Dr. Thrale. He is 
riding rather slowly, to be sure, but then he 
is returning home, slowly enough to max 2 
certain of your seeing him as he lifts his hat. 
There is just a touch of chivalrousness in 
the manner of doing it, which give. a kind 
of fascination to so slight an action. It has 
grown dusk the last few minutes, or per- 
chance your cheek, sweet Clare, might be of 
a livelier shade than its wont. 

Ay, for a moment, and for a few more 
your gay tones are hushed as you enter into 
the shadow of the drive—not much longer 
than that. And by the time the doctor has 
settled himself in his arm-chair with his pet 
meerschaum, his solitary mutton chop ended, 
he has quite passed from your memory. 

It is not so with him. As his bodily eye 
is fixed on the fire, mentally he is looking in 
your face and watching your figure, hearing 
your voice and listening to your laughter. 
Having cogitated on you during three whole 
pipes, he knocks away the ashes of the last 
with the half-spoken ejaculation, “What a 
fool Iam! I am a fool, and no mistake !” 
3ut he was an odd man was Dr. Thrale. 





CHAPTER XII.—OLD FRIENDS WELL MET. 


WHEN Millicent had been taken ill with the 








fever, Maurice Grey and his sister had 
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started the third season to pass the winter 
+ abroad. Herbert had judged it better, if 
possible, not to alarm Miss Grey unneces- 
sarily, as the distance would naturally render 
her more anxious, so that he had not written 
till the crisis was fairly past. She was sur- 
prised at the manner in which his communi- 
cations affected her brother, who was evidently 
quite unhinged until the receipt of a second 
letter announcing a still more decided im- 


provement. She had fancied him absorbed | 





the personality of Evil; he now wavered at 
the personality of Good. 

He did not shudder at the abyss that was 
opening to his view; he rather explored it 
with a species of fascination. He was per- 
haps awe-struck at times as some so-called 
new revelation presented itself, but such sen- 
sations were of a transitory nature. 

Now he had appointed to himself a task, 
he longed to be in England with his books 
and papers to consult. He could, however, 


in his books and other pursuits, and had not | form his plan: it might take years to execute 


realized the strength of the passion smoul-|it—probably would do so. He mapped out 


dering within. Once she intimated as much 
to him. 

“When one has been so many years in 
learning, it is not easy to forget,’’ was his 
only answer. 

More than that, he could not make a con- 
fidante even of her. She did not know how 
much of self-reproach was mingling with his 
anxiety.- He had too strong a sense of jus- 
tice not to feel that he had dealt unkindly 
and ungenerously towards his cousin. Yet 
as she recovered pride again became domi- 
nant, and put a curb on his finer emotions. 
Once more he had asked himself could he 
relent. There had been a struggle, but the 
struggle had ended in defeat, and a defeat 
which had left him weaker than before. 
Again he turned to his usual pursuits, but 
with a bitterer, harder spirit. 

Little by little his belief in the creed of 
his childhood had crumbled away. It had 
been to him rather a creed than a faith. He 
had not refused it the assent of his intellect, 
but his spiritual nature had been unconscious 
of any personal interest in it. Almost im- 
perceptibly he had come to look upon Chris- 
tianity as little more than a beautiful myth 
containing some ultimate elements of truth. 
Of all religions, he would reason, it was the 
purest, and man must have some religion— 
he admitted that. But this last struggle had 
left him lower still. Christianity, from a 
merely zesthetic point of view, palled on him, 
and the persistently unforgiving spirit recoiled 
from its divine precepts. Nature too, whom 
he had loved so well, became cold and sterile; 
the touch of the Creator had vanished, and the 
hand of a hard fate supervened. He said 
little of what passed in his mind to any one, 
least of all to his sister ; but he read, investi- 
gated, cogitated, and formed at last a con- 
clusion. He would write a book—not 
exactly to prove that there was no God, nay, 
that very probably there was a God; but 
that He had as little as possible to do with 
the affairs of men. He had long scorned 





the train of reasoning he would pursue. He 
often became so absorbed that his society, 
even wien with his sister, was less com- 
panionable than solitude. She still retained 
her companion. This lady had the intuitive 
excellence of never being in the way when 
not wanted, and vice versa. That winter Miss 
Grey would have been dull without her. As 
it was, she was more than usually glad to 
return home. 

The party reached London towards the 
end of April, where they were to remain a 
week or ten days. Maurice, however, on his 
first arrival ran down to spend a night at 
Ashdale, while the ladies were resting after 
their journey before encountering the picture 
galleries of the season. 

Red and white daisies, that had struggled 
for life against the fiat of the gardener, dotted 
the well-loved lawn as Maurice Grey walked 
up and down it. 

Red and white daisies, so like they might 
have sprung from the same root, grew more 
plentifully in the Willowsdyke churchyard. 
Millicent would sometimes take her little 
son, and he would gather them from off his 
brother's grave. Herbert had planted a 
border of flowers around it, and one of his 


‘flock had promised to make it his especial 


charge. The same evening that Maurice 
Grey was spending alone at Ashdale, the 
mother went to bid farewell to the spot that 
had become so dear to her. 

“* Everything is done, I think, except those 
last boxes’ cording,” she had said to her hus- 
band. “I should like to go—you know 
where, Herbert.” 

“ Yes, love, and I will come and fetch you 
back,” had been the reply. “TI shall not be 
long.” 

So she slipped on her shawl and hat. She 
was one of those persons who can always 
wear a shawl, and look well in it, no matter 
what the kind, whether some choice Indian 
fabric of the days of our great-grandmother, 
or a five-and-sixpenny of last year faded and 
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soiled. She slipped on her shawl, went 
quickly into the garden, and having filled her 
little basket with primroses, daisies, and other 
spring flowers, was soon on the way to the 
churchyard. The people had become accus- 
tomed to her errand now, and they let her 
perform it in peace; yet sometimes flowers 
that were brought neither by her. nor her 
husband would be strewn on her child's 
grave. Such were there to-night, in token, 
perhaps, that it would not be forgotten when 
she was quite away. She stooped down and 
passed her hand on the grass above where 
the little head lay with a tender kind of move- 
ment. ‘That was the nearest she could come 
to her darling bodily. 

Forgive her if grief and love made her 
weak at times ! 

Then she strewed the flowers over the 
grave slowly and pausing between, returning 
to the head when she had finished, and again 
caressing the fresh green grass. Her back 
was to the entrance of the churchyard, and 
she was so absorbed that she did not hear 
her husband till he was within a few paces of 
her. She started a little and looked up with 
something of a smile, then bent again over 
the grave, her tears falling thicker and faster 
than before. 

“Tt is hard for you to leave him, my dar- 
ling,” he said, interpreting her thoughts, and 
with a tender touch of the hand. 

“ Oh, Herbert, so hard!” she answered, 
‘harder even tlian I had dreaded.” 

“ And yet he is not here,” he murmured, 
as if reasoning as much with himself as with 
her, “ we must try to believe, my Milly.” 

‘I do believe,” she replied, with a quiet 
solemnity that thrilled through Herbert. “If 
I did not, how could I bear it?” she added, 
almost passionately : ‘and yet-—oh my dar- 
ling—my darling !’ 

Here she quite broke down. Herbert 
soothed her as best he might, and then led 
her gently away. Silently they walked back 
together in the deepening twilight, which 
had grown almost to darkness ere they 
reached the cottage. Rachel had got a 
bright lite fire for them, and supper laid 
with borrowed knives, forks, and plates. In 
spite of her efforts they could not help a 
chill, desolate sensation growing over them ; 
and it was a relief when, every -preparation 
for the morrow being completed, they retired 
to rest, 

The line of railway which unites Willows- 
dyke and the neighbouring fenlands to the 
main line between London and the north 
terminates at , the station to which the 








inhabitants of Ashdale resort to take the 
train to town. Thus it happened that, as on 
the following day, Maurice Grey had seated 


39 | 


himself in the fast morning up train, the bel! | 


having rung and the door being locked, a 
little attention usually paid by —— porters 


to our friend, his meditations, whatever they || 


may have been, were suddenly disturbed by 
an altogether unexpected apparition. De- 
scending the steps that led from the bridge 


crossing the line was a lady in black, holding | 


a little boy by the hand, while a gentleman 
followed carrying a younger child, a girl, on 
hisright arm. His left hand held a dressing- 
case, with a handsome but somewhat worn 
leather cover. Maurice would have recog- 
nised that cover on the other continent. 
There was a brass plate on it with the mono- 
gram of the owner. He had himself devised 
and had it executed. It and its contents 
had been his especial charge in that journey 


to Scotland which he had made in company | 


with his sister and cousin the summer after 
the latter had left school. It was a new 
acquisition, and she would carry it with her. 

It was strange, perhaps, that all that re- 
curred to him now, and in less time than I 
have related it, his eyes meantime fixed on 
Millicent. She did not see him, and he 
leant a little back that he might continue to 
watch unnoticed. She turned on the lowest 
step and made some observations to her hus. 
band, and as she did so she smiled. The smile 
was like the old smile, but with a new quality 
in it. What would he not have given to have 
one such smile lavished on him! for he 
felt instinctively that there was but one man in 
the world for whom it was in reserve. It 


was perhaps a kind of bitter consolation to | 


him that she looked paler and older than she 
did four years ago. 
lines of suffering in her face. 


And that was her boy—the boy for whom, |! : 


Yes, there were evident | 


in spite of his seeming indifference, he had | 


felt such a strange unaccountable yearning. 
Though so young, he was like to her in figure 
and features, but with softer‘eyes. He did 
not need to glance at Herbert to know of 
whose they were a counterpart. He did 
glance, ‘nevertheless, and saw his little 
daughter with one arm tight round her 
father’s neck. 

The train was on the point of starting— 
they could not be intending to go by it— 
should he speak? He rose from his hiding- 
place and leant out of the window. The 
party were a few paces off, but they caught 
sight of him at once. 

“Cousin Maurice!” exclaimed Millicent. 
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“TI did not expect this pleasure,” he said, 
raising his hat twice, the second time more 
haughtily. ‘I am locked in.” 

Husband and wife came up and shook 
hands. 

“Your boy, Milly?” asked Maurice, with 
a sudden tenderness of tone. 

“ Yes, my boy,” replied the mother, turn- 
ing scarlet. ‘ How is my cousin Fanny?” 

*‘ Better, much better. I am going up to 
her. Are you coming by this train, Mr. 
Etheridge ?” he added, turning to Herbert. 

“No, we travel by the next—the Govern- 
ment train,” was the answer, with an em- 
phasis on the word Government. 

The train began to move. 

‘“‘Then I am afraid this must be a short 
meeting,” said Maurice, addressing Millicent, 
as she and her husband walked a few yards 
along the platform. 

“I wish it could have been longer,” she 
answered. ‘Good-bye, cousin Maurice ; 
give my love to my cousin Fanny.” 

“ Good-bye,” he said, waving his hat to 
her, and bowing more distantly to Herbert. 
“* Good-bye.” 

And by that time the train had left the 
station, and Maurice Grey was alone. 

“So he takes her by third class, does he ?” 
he muttered half aloud, throwing himself 
back into the partition nearest the window, and 
occupying the middle one opposite by way 
of footstool. For the time he was ready to 
construe Herbert’s poverty into sin. It was 
sin in his eyes, since he dared to persuade 
Millicent to share it with him. He had gone 
down to Ashdale, his mind full of his antici- 
pated work, and had brought back a book or 
two which he had wished to consult. A 
volume of one of them he had proposed for 
his study on the way. It lay unread and 
unnoticed beside him. Who can follow his 
thoughts? That short interview seemed to 
have rendered nugatory the struggles of 
years. He had sometimes reasoned with 
himself, “I loved her, but she would have 
never understood me; she was deficient in 
feeling and heart.” The new lines in her 
face seemed to belie his estimate of her. 
She had both, but they were not for him. 
Yet she was genuinely pleased to see him, 

What might not have been if fate had not 
interposed another between them! How he 
railed at that fate, and hated that other! Yes, 
hated, though perhaps he did not allow it 
to himself. Had he done so he might have 
been somewhat shamed. In most things 
reason was a passion with him, but passion 
was his reason here. It was enough that 








Herbert was Millicent’s husband. LEarlier 
it had been a feeling rather of contempt, but 
by degrees he had begun to suspect that his 
rival was above his contempt, and so this 
had graduated into hate. He felt intense 
pleasure in reflecting that if Millicent had 
somewhat aged, he had much more so. How 
pale, almost haggard he had looked! not 
especially happy, he should say. Millicent 
used to have a temper. It had been rather 
amusing to him—so he thought then. How 
often he had inwardly bestowed on her the 
sobriquet of Millicent the Magnificent! He 
did not know that Herbert had done the 
same. To-day, perhaps, she had looked less 
magnificent, but more lovable. Was it the 
angel of the dead babe hovering over her 
that had given her that look, he wondered. 

Strange, when he had come hardly to be- 
lieve in an angel at all ! 

Or was it that boy with the beautiful eyes, 
whose constant worship was ever at her 
command! They were beautiful, though 
copied from the enemy’s camp. . 

And why was that child the only child he 
cared for in the world? Ithad been so from 
the first, though he had striven to trample 
down the feeling, and had so far succeeded 
as seldom to think about him at all. But 
now he had seen, and the struggle must be 
fought anew. Should he fight it? Why? 
If too bitter to be reconciled with the father, 
too weak to trust himself with the mother, 
what should bar him from the child ? 

What ? why that very bitterness, that very 
weakness. 

No, it was over with him, the sweetness of 
his life had been sucked out—rifled by the 
beautiful butterfly that had discovered his 
nectar and drained it. But he had other 
erids, other aims. It was a kind of subordi- 
nate pleasure to him to reflect that the book 
he was meditating was just such a one as 
would be a source of especial pain to his 
rival. He had never been a remarkably 
amiable man— Maurice Grey, but he was 
certainly becoming less and less so. 

In this mood he reached town. During 
dinner he was more than usually silent. 

“Well, Maurice, have you seen any one 
since you left?” asked his sister at last. 

Carry Smith, Miss Grey’s companion, saw 
him evidently start at the question, but he 
quickly recovered himself. 

“Seen any one! Yes,” he said, half 
laughing, “ Perkins,” 

*““Of course, Perkins. 
him.” 

“ Well, but Perkins is on my mind. 
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a presentiment that sooner or later we shall| 


have to part.” 


‘*T don’t know that I want a son,” re- 
marked Maurice, drily, “ especially to stand 


“Why, what makes you think so?” asked behind my chair.” 


Miss Grey, alarmed. 
almost as easy to imagine Ashdale mznus its 
three gables and ivy as Ashdale minus Per- 
kins. 
become an integral part of the place. 

“ His impertinence is getting just a little| 
more than I can bear,” answered Maurice, 
smiling. ‘ Perhaps, however, I might put 
up with that, seeing it is of no particular con- 


sequence, but I have great doubts about his | 


honestv.” 
And Mr. Grey gave whatseemed such decided 
corroboration of the opinion he had formed, 


that his sister could only say, * Well, I am) 


very sorry, very sorry indeed—poor Perkins! 
I always thought so well of him—didn’t you, 
Carry?” 

“T confess he had rather too much cant 
for me,” said Miss Smith, decidedly. 

Maurice laughed. He was usually edified | 
when his sister's companion forgot for the | 
moment the deference supposed to be due 


from her position, and indulged in plainness | 


of speech. 
“If we must part with Perkins,” 
Miss Grey, ignoring the young lady's reply, 


“‘T think I know of a person who might take | 


his place.” 

“That is to the point,” 
“Who is it, Fanny ?” 

“Of course he might not suit, but Milli- 
cent said in one of her letters——” and she 
paused, fearing she had made a mistake. 


said Maurice. 


per amount of attention conveyed in histone. 

Miss Smith, however, gave one glance at 
him. 
glance she madea discovery. 
she had already made. She only added an 
additional point. She was one of those per-| 
sons who take interest in the lives of other | 
people. She had her hypothesis concerning | 
Miss Grey—her hypothesis also concerning 
Mr. Grey. To prove her hypotheses correct 
she would experimentalize, but generally with | 
great dexterity. Maurice, however, had once 
or twice caught her in the act, and he did so 
now. He was very angry, but he only looked 
his sister quite calmly in the face, repeating, 
* And Miilicent said, Fanny?” 

“She said that Mr. Johnson, their late | 


. 
vicar, had such a very valuable servant who | 


| 


nursed him in his illness, and all that,—quite (cent — Etheridge ! 


a son to him, in fact.” 


It would have been | 


} 
} 


In his mistress’s estimation he had | 


pursued 


| tricities,” 
*‘ Yes,” said her brother, with exactly the pro- | 


It would be wrong to say that in that | 
The discovery | 


“ Maurice, how very naughty you are!” 
said his sister, pretending to look grave, 
“ you really are very naughty.” 

That was about as severe a lecture as she 
ever imposed on him. 

“T suppose I am,” was the reply. “ But 
| this valuable servant—how is it that he has 
‘not found a place? It must be nearly half 
a year since Mr. Johnson’s death.” 

““He has been very ill himself. People 
‘are ill in the fens, I suppose, and he had 
attended so closely on his master; but he is 
looking out for a situation now. He would 
rather have one in the high country; he 
thinks the change would be good for him. 
That is why Millicent wrote to me.” 

“ Well, we must think it over.’ 

“If there is no doubt about your parting 
‘with Perkins.” 

“ Not much, I think. 
this morning.” 

“ You did ?” 

“T could hardly do otherwise.” 

** Well—poor Perkins!” 

Shortly after the ladies withdrew. When 
a quarter of an hour later Maurice rejoined 
them, Miss Smith discovered that she had a 
letter to write for the early post. Mr. Grey, 
she divined, must have something to say to 


I gave him notice 


| seek their society so much sooner than his 


wont. 

“ That’s a good girl in spite of her eccen- 
he remarked to his sister as she 
closed the door. ‘I should prefer, however,” 
he resumed to himself, “that she should 
not investigate my antecedents quite so 
closely. I wonder whether Fanny chose her 
because she was plain, or because she liked 
her ?—on account of both, perhaps. Well, 
if she had been Aphrodite breathed into life, 
it would have made no difference. Fate is 
| fate, and man is not master of it, though she 
sang that he is—or if man is, I am not—per- | 
haps. I am man no longer—sometimes I 
think so—ah me! Fanny,” he said, speaking 
aloud, “I have seen some one _ besides 
Perkins since I went away.” 

There was a mystery in his tone that 
startled his sister. 

‘Who, Maurice?” she asked, her heart 
beating quite quickly. 

“ Mil icent,” he answered slowly, ‘‘ Milli- 
She sent her love to 

























































. in Ohio my first long stay was made, and 


. between the Atlantic and the Pacific, the 
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AMERICANS 


AT HOME. 


BY CATHERINE C. HOPLEY. 


AutTuor oF “LIFE IN THE SoUtH,” ‘‘ MEMOIR OF STONEWALL JACKSON,” &e. 


CHAPTER III.—AMONG THE PIONEERS OF OHIO. 


In recalling certain incidents, whether of 
public or domestic life in America, any 
scenes or circumstances which struck me as 
novel or. characteristic, Ohio recurs most 
frequently to my mind,—perhaps because 


my first impressions of the country formed ; 
and because, during two successive visits to 
America, embracing a period of eight years, 
though my “Rambles” extended from 
Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic 
shores to the Mississippi river, the homes of 
near relatives in Ohio were always head- 
quarters ; and there among the “ Americans 
at Home” I was myself at home. 
Therefore, lest under the vague heading 
of these chapters—“ The Americans,” the 
thoughts of my readers wander indefinitely 


inhospitable shores of Lake Superior and 
the tropics, I will at once invite them 
to the more concentrated area of the 
Eastern portion of the Union. Climate 
alone, if nothing else in a country so 
vast, must produce diversity of habits 
and of character; though in some respects, 
as regards the United States, there is 
a social homogeneousness—if one may so 
express it—in a people all looking towards 
a central Government, not found in any 
other nation so vast on the face of the 
globe. 

Ohio may be considered a fairly represen- 
tative State of the Union, and its inhabitants 
the. representative “Americans” of our 
books and journalists; for here all classes 
are to be met, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the roughest to the most 
polished. Ohio, dating from the beginning 
of this century, is neither “new” nor “ old.” 
It cannot, like the Atlantic States, boast of 
a history extending through 250 years ; 
though, in comparison with some Western 
States, not yet “in their teens,” it has 
reached a sort of maturity. Its cities are 
not so new but their populations have had 
time to settle down with a character of their 


may still be witnessed. 


grandfather,” or even my “great grand- 
father built this homestead.” There is also 
a floating and transient population which 
keep alive the enterprise of the people, and 
impart the tone of youth and of vigour | 
which characterize the younger States. In 
Ohio you may meet the well-bred citizen 
refined and polished by several generations 
of culture, or the roughest specimen of the 
backwoodsman, side by side. A _ large | 
admixture of foreigners, among whom the | 
Germans predominate, Scotch, Irish, ne- | 
groes, and native Americans from all parts 
of the Union, make up its population. | 
Intercourse with Canada on the North and | 
the ct-devant slave States on the South, have | 
added to its cosmopolitan character. 

This State was for a long period a sort of 
half-way resort for Eastern families, whose 
fluctuating fortunes tempted them to try the 
West to “do better” for themselves. Con- 
sequently, among the old settlers and 
the native population there is a good 
sprinkling of the genuine ‘ Yankees” 
(natives of New England) and personally 
you soon learn to distinguish them ; for the 
older States have had time to produce a type 
in features and in figure which you do not 
find in the mixed population of the 
younger States. 

Politically, that is, in importance and 
population, Ohio ranks third in the Union; 
and among the Western States. she has 
always taken the lead in public works, in- 
ternal improvements, and her excellent 
educational system. Topographically, Ohio 
unites the features of several of her sister 
States, having dense forests and noble hills 
in the south, and extensive plains of the 
prairie character in the north. Geogra- 
phically, Ohio has been called a ‘‘ Western 
State,” though, since the opening of the vast 
trans-Mississippi regions, she is compara- 
tively east. 





own ; while yet in a few isolated districts 


The Anglo-Saxon race in America may be 
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said to have hewn its way westward; and 
the habits and necessities of that pioneer 
life—axe in hand—have stamped upon the 
people many customs still existing, and 
many forms of phraseology recognised as 
“ Americanisms.” During the first half of 
the seventeenth century, the Atlantic sea- 
board, from Maine to South Carolina, was 
settled by Europeans; eight out of the 
twelve States, by the English, and before 
these colonists the native forests and the 
native races alike had to give way. 

The French, meanwhile, pursued their 
explorations along the St. Lawrence river 
and the chain of lakes, planting colonies on 
their way ; and, in the matter of longitude, 
reaching the “far West” in advance of the 
British; for on discovering the upper 
Mississippi, French settlements were in time 
planted here and there along its banks and 
to its very mouth, Thus,. as the Anglo- 
Americans pushed their way westward, they 
were met by a wave of French colonists 
coming eastward ; and Ohio, from its inter- 
mediate position, was the scene of many 
Indian encounters, the savage tribes being 
partizans of the French. All along the Ohio 
river especially, was warfare waged between 
the settlers and the Indians to the north and 
west of that river. 

One other fact which entitles Ohio to 
individual, and perhaps, its chief interest, 
is that it was the first really free State of the 
Union. At the very time (1787) when the 
Federal Constitution was being framed in 
Philadelphia, Congress—then in session 
at New York—was organising the territory 
of Ohio, where all men were to be ‘ free and 
equal.” Negroes, held in bondage under 
the old colonial rule in Northern and 
Southern States alike, had already been 
emancipated in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts, &c., and as Ohio was the 
first newly organized “territory” after the 
“Declaration of Independence,” in’ 1776, 
she may fairly be called the eldest daughter 
of the young Republic, as well as the first 
State where slavery was to have no existence. 

How well this new condition of things 
was received, was proved by the large 
number of settlers who at once poured into 
the region north-west of the Ohio river,* 
which, for some hundreds of miles, forms the 
natural boundaries of the present State. It 
was upon the banks of this “La Belle 
Riviére,” and at the mouth of the Muskin- 
gum, that the first settlement was made in 

* For a full account of this period, see Cassell’s 


1788, and the place was called Marietta. 
One Rufus Putnam, of Massachusetts, who 
at the termination of the war had, like 
Cincinnatus, laid down his arms to take up 
the plough, organized the band of emigrants 
(about forty in number), and that same year 
at least 20,000 persons, including women 
and children, flocked to the virgin soil which 
was free at once and for ever. What the 
journeys were in those days I heard from 
old settlers, and if this prefatory account of 
Ohio has been wearisome to my readers, I 
trust that it will at any rate help to render 
the sequel more interesting. 

It is so very characteristic of American 
society to hear the history of the town in 
which you may be staying, and of the 
persons around you, that a little of such 
social gossip may not be out of place here. 
There is, too, always an amiable desire on 
the part of the Americans to afford informa- 
tion to those who appear interested in the 
locality, and to render themselves generally 
agreeable to strangers, and especially to the 
English. The confiding frankness and 
unreserve’ with which some of the now 
wealthy merchants or retired citizens and 
their wives will impart to you their history 
and their rise in the world, with as much 
retrospective pride in their axe or their gun 
as if it were an ancestral. crest, demand 
your respect, even it their grammar be not 
wholly unexceptional. 

Says one, “I came out here from Mary- 
land when I was a boy of three years old. 
My father and mother travelled all the way 
on horseback, with all their worldly wealth in 
the saddle bags: and they were three weeks 
on the journey, my mother rode pillion 
and carried mein her arms. Father’s was 
the first log hut put up on this street. 
That was before the town was staked out, 
and when there were only a few clearings 
down by the river.” 

Then some one else will recount the 
history of the town from its earliest log hut ; 
and how two brothers were the “ pioneers” 
of the place named after them. 

‘They came out to mark the trail.” This 
is done by blazing the trees as they cut their 
way through the dense forest. The light 
mark left where the bark is peeled off with 
the hatchet shows brightly, even in the dark, 
and the trees thus marked or “ blazed” are 
guides to those who follow, or to the markers 
on their return. One can imagine the 
labour of thus cutting the path and marking 
the way through the thick forests which 





** History of the United States,” Vol. II., chap. lix. 








spread far and wide for hundreds of miles. 
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“ And when they came to this fine bend 
in the river,” continued the narrator, “ they 
saw that this was a likely place for a town. 
So they marked the trees to clear a road, 
and for their trouble Government gave them 
so many hundred acres of land, which they 
staked out into town lots and sold off, and 
thus realized a vast sum of money. They 
gained besides other property and some land 
in another part farther north, which was 
given in exchange.” A good many such 
transactions are by barter, he told me. A 
man gets tired of one place, or does not 
‘“‘make money” fast enough, and he ex- 
changes his whole house and lot, or barters 
his business for land “further west.” One 
heard of most astounding and reckless specu- 
lations of this kind. 

“This town is exactly thirty-two years 
old,” remarked another of the company. “I 
remember it when there was not a single 
building between this and the river, and only 
a few log shanties on Main Street. Now 
there are twenty-six thousand inhabitants ; 
but that is nothing to Detroit and Chicago.” 

It was amusing to hear people talk of the 
age of their towns as of the children of a 
family, and almost with the same parental 
pride ; feeling that they or their fathers had 
helped so materially to build up the place in 
which they first saw light. This sense of 
individual responsibility in the “citizens ” 
always struck me very forcibly, though it is, 
perhaps, merely a feature of democracy in its 
true sense, that of a sovereign people. So 
much of public improvement and progress 
rests on the local authorities and private 
individuals in America, that each one is 
concerned and interested ; and, if a public- 
spirited man, he incites and stimulates his 
neighbours to bestir themselves. Each one 
thus helps to build up the national struc- 
ture, and having shared the labour, shares 
the glory likewise. 

One day, I saw approaching the house 
where I was staying, a very aged man whose 
peculiarly picturesque and venerable appear- 
ance caused me to draw my cousin’s atten- 
tion towards him. 

“Is he one of the Shakers?” I asked ; 
for his attire was unusual, and his whole 
aspect so patriarchal. There was, besides, a 
Shaker settlement in Ohio, the members 
sometimes coming thus far to dispose of their 
produce. 

“Oh no!” she replied, “it is our dear 
old friend, Judge C——, one of the pioneers 
of Chio. Such a fine old gentleman !” (the 
“fine” alluding to his moral and mental 


superiority.) “He is coming here, and is 
such a perfect historian; he will tell you all 
you want to know about this county and 
State, for his father was one of the first 
settlers.” 

When our venerable visitor entered the 
room, my relative addressed him as “Col. 
C——,” and introduced me as “ My cousin 
from London.” He dofted his broad. 
brimmed straw hat with the air of a courtier, 
and greeted me with a profound bow, dis- 
playing a noble forehead and fine contour 
of countenance. His long, white, silvery 
hair was brushed back from his face, and 
hung flowing over his shoulders. His heavy 
moustache was as white as his hair, but his 
eyebrows retained their colour, imparting a 
youthful vivacity to his dark eyes. The 
weather was then extremely hot, and he 
wore a loose garment or overdress, some- 
thing between a blouse and a dressing-gown 
in make, belted round the waist, and of a 
thin material (muslin it looked like), of blue 
and white stripes, and as flowing as his 
locks. 


back, and the handsome face was beardless. 
His voice and accent accorded with his 
manner, calm and dignified, and that of a 
thorough gentleman. Evidently this was a 
person privileged to dress as he pleased and 
to enjoy life in his own simple, patriarchal 
fashion ; which, as I afterwards learned, was 
in the primitive manner of his early days, 
with only an old woman to keep his modest 
place in order. 

This was at Zanesville, a town full of 
factories and smoke, but with extremely 
picturesque surroundings. Our windows 
commanded the rivér Muskingum, and the 





village of West Zanesville opposite, backed 
by broken and wooded hills. 


scenery caused our aged friend to contem- 
plate it awhile in a retrospective manner. 


when there was not so much as a log shanty 








between this and Marietta. My father and 
my two uncles were the very first to come 
up the Muskingum to the falls. They all 
three came out west with General Putnam, 
from Massachusetts, and pitched their tents 
on the Ohio, close to the mouth of this 
‘river. This whole country was then Indian 
ground, and they never felt safe a moment 
from the Indians, but slept with one eye 
open and their gun ready loaded.” 

“Ves,” he continued, in answer to our 
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“Ah!” he began, ‘‘I remember this river | | 
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observations ; “the gun in one hand and the | enunciation that fell so pleasantly upon the 
axe in the other; that was the life of a| ear, I could but wonder how, among the log 
pioneer in those days.” His father, he told | huts of Marietta where he was born, he had 
us, was “a youngster in the Revolutionary | obtained any sort of education. 
war;” then he came to Ohio, but had Leading to the subject of schools in those 
afterwards been an officer under General | remote settlements, I gathered that from his 
Wayne when he fought the Indians in the | parents he had gained the first rudiments of 
N.W. territory. “That was about 1792 or /|learning, and that he had afterwards been 
3,” he said, and his father had helped to|sent to Philadelphia. His father, after the 
build the fort which bore the general’s | settlement of the Indian war, under General 
name, in what is now the State of In-|Wayne, had returned to Marietta and his 
diana. ‘This was the very first building |farming there, making frequent journeys 
put up where the town of Fort Wayne | with produce to Winchester. Being of good 
now stands.” His uncle had been one | family himself, he had access to the some- 
of the Commissioners appointed to treat| what exclusive Virginian families at Win- 
with the Indian chiefs of the North-west | chester, and had there met Miss Tyler, who 
territory in 1795; and they “concluded a|had consented to a life in the woods for a 
treaty of peace and gained by it all that | time. 
part of Indiana, North-western Ohio,} The cheerfulness and even eagerness with 
and Southern Michigan.’ Cincinnati was|which persons relinquish the comforts and 
only a few log huts in those days; but his| refinements of home for the rough life of a 
uncle had put up the first “ frame building ” | new settler, sometimes even of a squatter, 
in the place, and had sat in the first legis-|amaze one, and can only be accounted for 
lature which met there in 1799. by the fact that they know it may be only 
I remarked on the singular names of|fora limited period, and the rapidity with 
many of the towns; classical, Indian, and | which fortunes are made by enterprising and 
common names so near to each other; and|clever speculators. In the way of “ going 
especially on the strangeness of that of|West to do better” for themselves, some 





Cincinnati. Americans almost lead the life of an Arab, 
“What! madam?” he exclaimed ; “dojand scarcely know what “home” is. The 
you not know the origin of Cincinnati?” “West” has been so vast and so vague that 
No. I did not. threescore years and ten may. pass away in 


Then he told us that some of the Revolu-| making various stages towards that goal and 
tionary officers who were members of a club | gold, buying, settling, selling, and on again, 
of which Washington was President, and| The territorial privileges granted by a 
called the “Cincinnati Club,” or the} generous Government are in the outset great 
“Society of the Cincinnati,” had settled in|inducements. The few acres of virgin soil 
that part of Ohio, and laid the foundation |yield quickly, and a few acres more are 
of the city which was called after them.|added; the “improved” land increases 
“Tired of war,” he resumed, oratorically, | fast in value, and is perhaps sold to a new 
“and with the great responsibility before |comer; or, should a town be started, it is 
them of peopling the vast possessions which | divided off into “lots,” each of which, like 
that war gained for them—territories appa-|those appropriated to the two brothers 
rently boundless and in parts wholly |already mentioned, “realizes” enormously. 
unknown—General Washington and_his| Many have been the fortunes thus made by 
officers resolved that, like Cincinnatus of|the mere stroke of a pen. : 
old, they would lay down their arms, and| Consequently, in common use and in 
devote themselves to the cultivation of the|good society, you are continually hearing 
land. All this country, bounded and divided | such remarks as, “Oh, it won’t fay” to do 
from Virginia and Kentucky by the Ohio|so or so. “ Will it pay to go?” “T shall 
river, was the first to claim their attention, | ake by it,” &c., &c. Indeed, the bent of a 
and Cincinnati seemed a fitting name for/ good deal of conversation and the weight of 
“the first city which they founded.” |most arguments seem to turn on this all- 

A great deal more of Ohio’s infancy did|important point of “ making by it,” and 
we learn from our interesting veteran, for, |“ will it pay?” 
as my cousin had said, he seemed never to| Our venerable visitor had, we learned, 
tire of the subject ; and while he fluently| passed through many vicissitudes. His 
conversed—using just sufficient gesture to| father had amassed wealth, and lost it by 
emphasize his story—and with the perfect | unlucky speculations ; begun life afresh, and 
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grown rich again, to leave money to his 
sons, who, it seemed, lacked the business 
capacities to turn it to account ; and now 
Col. C , after serving in the army, 
“teaching school,” reading and practising 
law, farming and editing, besides filling 
some public offices, lived the life of a 
hermit in a small frame tenement on the 
outskirts of the town. 

“And, madam,” said he, after inviting 
me out to see his roses, “there I hope to 
end my days. There I enjoy my pipe and 
my books and my garden. What more can 
I degre? Twenty-two years ago, I buried 
my wife. Our only daughter married and 
went out to Wisconsin. Two little boys we 
had died in their second summer ;* and with 
no one to share a fortune if I had it, and no 
taste or ambition to fall in with the fashions 
of the day, I find my pension, as captain in 
the United States army, all the income I 
require.” 

“But, Judge C——, are you 
colonel in the army?” 

“ Well, my dear, my neighbours call me 
so,” replied the old gentleman with an 
amused smile. “ You see, madam ”—ad- 
dressing me—“ our citizens like to help each 
other up to the top round of the ladder. 
I was captain when I first came to Zanes- 
ville, then suddenly I found myself 
major ; but the Government did not increase 
my pension on my promotion; and now I 
have become colonel, but I have not yet 
been apprised of that from head-quarters, 
nor yet from the United States Treasury 
Department. Ah, well,” he added, face- 
tiously, “if it pleases my neighbours that I 
should be a colonel it pleases me. Pro- 
bably I shall be general before I die.” 

In due time we drove out to the cottage 
of this interesting old pioneer. It was situ- 
ated on the side of a hill which sloped down 
in broken and wooded bluffs to the river ; 
there much narrower than where the town 
stands, but still broad enough to give the 
idea of lakes where the bends were visible 
between the trees. Only here and there 
were other residences along the road, and 
the locality was just such as one might 
choose for quiet retirement within and 
calm beauty without. The cottage was all 
on one floor, with a deep, slanting roof, 
and a wide “ porch” or verandah along the 





not a 


* Such an incredible number of American children 
die between the ages of one or two years that it is 
quite common to hear this expression, ‘‘ their second 
summer,” as if the climate alone were in fault, and 
not mismanagement and foolish indulgence. 





front. Here, in the shade, we found Judge 
C— —, sitting over his pipe and his news- 
paper ; but we were immediately invited in- 
doors. 

The place presented a sort of concentrated 
illustration of the owner’s history. The one 
sitting-room was a combination of dining- 
room, library, and workshop. In a fine 
specimen of old oak carving, furnished with 
shelves, were arranged his books. History, 
science and law books, Macaulay, Shake- 
speare, and the popular poets, with a number 
of official documents, pamphlets, and publi- 
cations issued at Washington. On the walls 
were engravings of Washington, Lafayette, 
Generals Wayne, Lee, (“ Light Horse Harry” 
Lee, the father of the beloved General Robert 
Edmund Lee, of the la e secession war), 
and Marion, in black painted frames, and a 
few family portraits in oil. But most of these 


works of art were obscured bya heterogeneous | 


collection of queer things, suspended from the 
nails and frames; or hung over the corner 
of the pictures themselves. Space was not 
abundant, but the curiosities were. Indian 
implements and trophies, weapons, botanical 


specimens, dried herbs, roots, skins, deer- | 


horns, bits of ore and minerals, pipes, belts, 
guns, and hisfather’ssword, military trappings, 
and garden tools. 


perched or suspended. On the floor and in 
every corner were mats, boots, baskets, 
slippers, bags, spades, what-not! shared by 
a cat and two kittens. A bust of Washing- 
ton on the mantel-piece was more than 
crowned with dried specimens ; and in two 
antique vases similar treasures were stored. 
Papers, letters, a pair of chased candlesticks, 
odd bottles, and packets of seeds, crowded 
the rest of the shelf. And yet withal there 
was that unmistakable evidence of refinement 
and respectability which were conspicuous in 
the owner of all these treasures. 

Space will not permit a detail of our visit, 
more than to say, that an hour or two flew 
rapidly while our host exhibited to us his 
historical relics, and entertained us with an 
account of many adventures associated with 
them. 

The “hired help” was as picturesque an 
old body as her employer, and the kitchen in 
which she reigned was as complete a museum 
of quaint old articles as the judge’s sanctum. 
Each of these rooms led into its own sleeping 
apartment, these four principal rooms, and 
small out-offices, being all the house con- 
tained. The little garden was truly one to be 
proud of, and the peaches on which we were 
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regaled would have gained a premium at the 
Agricultural fair, as indeed they did afterwards, 
we heard; as yet it was too early in the 
season. A plentiful basketful we must take 
home with us besides; for, in a good peach 
season in America, this luscious fruit is eaten 
by the dozen. 

And here, I fear, we must bid adieu to 
good old Captain C., for he was not the only 
pioneer (though certainly one of the most 
entertaining), whose acquaintance I made. 

One other of the “‘oldest inhabitants” whom 
I beg to introduce was an elderly lady, but 
of quite another stamp. Still, as her story 
conveys some idea of what travelling was in 
her time, I venture to repeat it. 

“When we first come over there warn’t so 
many railroads like what ther’ is now, and 
we came the whole way by water, fiom New 
York, and mostly on a canal boat. My! 
but that was kinder tedious. Well, my 
husband's family was located in Connecticut, 
but some of ’em calculated to come west. 
This yer state wasn’t so much settled like ’tis 
now, and land was cheap, and labour dear ; 
and my uncles, one a mechanic and the other 
a carpenter, heard that people was a-making 
money so fast out yer, and the towns was a 
growin’ so fast, ther’ wasn’t hands enough to 
put up all the houses quick enough ; and so 
they persuaded my husband and me to come 
along, and we did. Well, there was about 
thirty of us altogether—my uncle Jim and 
two of his sons, both married, and my uncle 
Sam, and his wife and family, and a lady and 
six children that my uncle was bringing over 
to join her husband. The first part of the 
journey (but only a little ways that wasn’t) 
from Connecticut to New York city, was in 
waggons ; and then wecame up the Hudson 
river to Albany, and real beautiful that was. 
Then at Albany we all got on the canal boat. 
My ! how hot and stifling that was, and we 
were just upon two weeks on the New York 
and Erie canal, upwards of 300 miles. Well, 
when we got to Buffalo there was a boat just 
starting to come over Lake Erie to Cleveland ; 
but they had’nt room for us all. My husband 
and me, and uncle Sam, we all wanted to 
keep together, you know, for we -had all 
concluded to locate in the same place ; and 
we wanted to wait for the next boat, but 
uncle Jim and his boys, they were for going 
on without us, and they got real mad about 
it, and uncle Sam had work to persuade them 
to stay for us; but finally they concluded to 
stop, and my! what a good thing that was, 

for the boat we would have went in hadn’t 


it come, and oh! what a mercy we hadn't 
gone in it, for the boiler had burst, and six- 
teen of the passengers had lost their lives.” 

The old lady paused, and her thoughts 
wandered back and dwelt on the harrowing 
scene which she by-and-bye proceeded to 
describe, but with which I will not distress 
the reader. 

“ But it made’em all the more keerful with 
the next boat,” she continued, “‘and so we 
got safe acrost the lake, and then we got on 
to another canal boat, and came in it all the 
way to Newark. That wasn’t much of a 
place then, and there was such a many 
machine shops bein’ started here, that we 
concluded to come along, and glad we did, 
for there was a deal of enterprise in this 
place, and now what a many wealthy folks 
there is in Zanesville, why, it’s getting to be 
almost like Pittsburg ! ” 

This old lady’s husband, from beginning 
life asa “ machinist” had in time “ machine- 
shops” (or what we should call foundries, 
for railway rolling stock, &c.) of his own, and 
had died enormously wealthy, his daughters 
being married to some of the “leading 
citizens,” and now living in “ splendid style,” 
and his sons being amongst the most “ pro- 
minent men ” of the place. 

And this old lady’s career may be accepted 
as a representative history of thousands who 
have amassed wealth in a similar manner. 
She herself with a large family to rear had 
had neither time nor disposition to adapt 
herself to her social elevation, except so far 
as dressmakers, milliners, and jewellers 
could assist her; the great idea of wealth 
being the ability to appear in the world clad 
in the most costly attire that money could 
purchase, and to let the daughters be be- 
jewelled and bedizened to their heart’s 
content. Not that the education of the 
latter is neglected, for the young ladies 
usually possess ambition enough to fit them- 
selves in more important respects for their 
new position. There are the public schools 
always to begin with, after which they are 
sent to some fashionable seminary at one of 
the far-off ‘‘ Eastern cities,” where they 
diligently apply themselves to “go through 
the course.” and “graduate” in more arts 
and sciences than are deemed essential even 
for one of our students at Cambridge ; and 
surprising it isto see how rapidily they gain a 
style, and do adapt themselves, as if low life 
were sO many generations back as to have 
been entirely obliterated from the family 
escutcheon. This same old dame was herself 
the means of letting me into the secret of 
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some family histories not dissimilar to her 
own, yet without the ill-natured feeling of 
envy or of rivalry which is too often seen in 
those suddenly rich citizens, but with almost 
as much pleasure and satisfaction as if she had 
been recounting her own successes. 

Having a large and wealthy family connec- 
tion, the old lady was frequently met in 
“society.” On one such occasion we were 
speaking of a certain gentleman present, 
whose beautiful daughters were attracting 
general attention. 

La!” said she, “ I remember him when 
he sold off liquor in small draughts, and had 
just a little shanty by the roadside. His 
wife used to carry about a tray with candies 
and fruits to sell. Then he got to wait in his 
brother’s store, and now see what a fine big 
store he has of his own, and what splendid 
horses he has been and bought for that yer 
new carriage. Deary me!” cried the old 
lady, retrospectively, “why, he used one 
time to cultivate vegetables in a little lot 
where the Newark cars come in, and his 
radishes were always the first to come into 
town. Then he sold his lot to the railroad 
company, and from that moment he made a 
start. And now see what a fine house he 
has built hisself down along the river.” 

It was exceedingly kind of the people to 
thus entertain me with a history of the birth, 
parentage, and education of themselves and 
their neighbours; but I always detected an 
amiable and even a sort of anxious desire to 
recommend themselves and their country to 
English people ; and I am quite sure that to 
me, as an English woman, a very great deal of 
attention was shown, that to me as an indivi- 
dual might not have been forthcoming. 

‘“‘T think a great deal” (very highly) “ of 
the English, madam,” was often said to me. 
“ John Bull, as a man, I think a great deal of ; 
I like all your people that I have seen out 
here; but John Bull as a nation, now— 
why !”—evidently John Bull collectively was 
less popular than John Bull individually. 
“ Yes, I have a great respect for them.” 

“My family is of direct English descent, 
madam!” a gentleman of the name of 
Bunham informed me. “Our name was 
formerly Buckingham, greatly distinguished 
in history, and allied, I believe, to Royalty. 
There were James and Clarinda Buckingham, 
with four sons and five daughters, and they 
all came over in the Mayflower.” (That 
made 11 out of the ror persons who landed 
on the Plymouth rock in 1620.) 

“We're from Bauston,” (Boston), “ ma- 





dam,” another gentleman apprised me, as 








we all sat fanning ourselves in our rocking- 
chairs out on a piazza, one summer evening. 
“‘Bauston, madam, is the Athens of America. 
For high cultivation, learning, and refinement, 
no city equals Bauston. The Baustonians 
have more congeniality with the English than 
have the citizens of any other locality on 
this favoured continent. Owr customs and 
manners are peculiarly English, and should 
you make any stay in Bauston, you will find 
yourself completely at home there.” 

“Wall, now, I consider the New Yorkists 
the most cosmopolitan people in the world,” 
protested another ofthe party. “I, madam, 
am a New Yorker. We adapt ourselves 
more particularly to the English ways of 
thinking than any other of our American 
citizens ; and I maintain that the English 
find themselves at once at home among us.” 

Generally this sort of rather flattering 
rivalry was carried on in perfect good-humour, 
and with a good deal of pleasantry ; 
but sometimes it assumed a tone of gravity 
that made one glad to introduce another 
topic. 

Say the Baltimoreans, “ We are directly 
descended from the aristocrats of England ; 
and we are more thoroughly English than 
any other portion of the Union: we more 
particularly assimilate with the English.” 

But the Virginians tell you the same thing; 
and so do the people of S. Carolina. In- 
deed, Charleston struck me as having more 
the aspect of an English town than almost 
any other I visited. There was a substan- 
tiality in the buildings with their pillars and 
porticoes, and—for America—a massiveness 
in the colonnades, &c., which I saw nowhere 
else. A church there, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, was on the plan of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, London, its pulpit 
and carved sounding-board, pews, and mural 
monuments made me feel af once at home, as 
my New York friend had said. Not that the 
inhabitants must be like the English because 
their buildings are so, but there was to me a 
tone peculiarly English in Charleston, not- 
withstanding their principal families are of 
Huguenot extraction ; and so far from any 
lingering feeling of envy and ill-will against 
us that might almost be looked for in a people 
who had suffered so much from the parent 
country, and fought so hard for their liberties, 
there was, on the contrary, even more of 
veneration and affection for things English 
than was felt anywhere else. A tone of 
refinement and finished breeding existed 
there, which was met with only in the very 
oldest cities of the Union. In some towns of 
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New Hampshire, I observed the same sort of 
exclusiveness ; and it exists also and similarly 
in the less bustling parts of several other of 
the New England States. 

This is a little digression from Ohio; but 
it leads to something which is very noticeable 
in America, while at the same time very 
unlike England. Here at home, “the cream 
of our society” is to be found on ancestral 
acres apart from towns and cities. In 
America, where nevertheless exist many 
grades of society, you find the best congre- 
gated in cities, and so much so that you may 
almost affirm that, according to the size and 
age of the place, you may estimate the 
stamp and style ofits inhabitants. Therefore, 
in introducing persons to each other, if 
Judge M. or Dr. D. “from New York,” 
“from Philadelphia,” “from Boston,” &c., 
can be added, that alone is a flattering 
distinction and a recommendation. This is 
why, I presume, I found myself so frequently 
introduced as Miss—— “from London,” 
and why I was so often asked, * Had I ever 
visited London?” and finding myself at once 
standing higher in the estimation of my new 
acquaintance, because I could reply, “ Oh, 
yes!” 

This is why, again, you hear, in country 
places, such expressions as “cityfied” in 
commendation of a stranger. “She’s from 
New York, and quite ladyfied,’” or “very 
cityfied,” one often heard ; and so in com- 
parison, when staying in some small Ohio 
village, a visitor “from Columbus,” “ from 
Cincinnati,” or any town or city larger than 
where the speaker resided, was for the time 
being a personage to be stared at and 
imitated by the would-be fashionables. 

Next to recommending themselves as 
coming from “down East,” or from some 
important city or capital, another, perhaps 
even a higher subject of pride is having 
ancestors who “came over in the May- 

flower.” 

History tells us that the A/ayflower was a 
small vessel of about 180 tons burden, and 
conveying 102 or so passengers, Puritan 
refugees, of whom 41 were men who 
collectively signed their names to the code 
of rules which they drew up for themselves 
before landing. But the number of “ ances- 
tors” whom the present race of Americans 
had among those 41 men—say even 41 
families—far exceeded, to my certain know- 
ledge, the number of persons who in England 
we are informed “came over with the 
Conqueror.” In Ohio alone, to say nothing 


persons who told me their “ancestors” had 
come over in the Mayflower was so great, 
that the conclusion forced itself upon me— 
surely there must have been other Wuyflowers 
not duly recorded in history, or possibly that 
one time-honoured little craft went to and 
fro for many years, bringing fresh crowds 
continually, till, indeed, she had become 
entirely unseaworthy and unable to bring 
more Puritans. This, considering one-half 
of the first consignment died during the first 
six months from cold and hunger, and 
privations, was the only way in which one 
could account for the zmmense number of 
ancestors that “came over in the Mayflower.” 

Still, even in this pardonable pride ina 
respectable family tree, one recognised the 
same sort of clinging reverence to old Eng- 
land, a lingering, filial kind of affection 
for all old associations connected with it, 
mingled with the desire to be approved and 
appreciated by the mother country. 

Before quitting Zanesville we should 
mention Putnam, a suburb, or perhaps, 
should call it a vival of Zanesville ; for in 
nothing do you see jealousy more strongly 
displayed than in rival towns and cities ; lest 
one rising place more than another should 
turn the current of trade out of its present 
source. 

But Putnam, higher up the Muskingum, 
is interesting in having been named after the 
Putnams who first settled Ohio, and also in 
its reputation as a “ new England town ;”’ or, 
as I was told, “most of the Putnamites 
were Eastern people.” A number of very 
pretty residences it boasted, with beautiful 
gardens and “shade trees;” and the families 
whom I knew there were certainly of an 
extremely intelligent and agreeable class, 
though as “ New Englanders” one failed to 
discern those especial charms which one was 
led to associate with those whose ancestors 
had “come over in the Mayflower.” 

At Putnam, also, was the fashionable 
seminary or ladies’ college of that neighbour- 
hood. I was invited to witness one of the 
annual examinations of the “ scholars,” 
and the awarding of the much-prized 
diplomas to those who “graduated.” By 
especial request, I afterwards made a drawing 
of the building for the frontispiece to the 
Annual Report; for these seminaries are 
managed by trustees, a gentleman super- 
intendent, and an “ efficient staff of teachers.” 
We must not enter upon the subject of 
education here, though to a certain extent, 
those young ladies may be considered the 





of the “New Englanders,” the number of 


“‘ pioneers ” of the next generation ; and with 
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all loving regard and sympathy for, youth, 
the question would force itself upon my 
mind—* should _ intellectual attainments 
be publicly exhibited to the sacrifice of all 
that. diffidence, modesty, and _ retirement 
which erstwhile were the charm of girlhood 2?” 
These young daughters of Ohio, varying in 
age, say, from eight to eighteen, were attired 
as for the stage rather than for the eyes of 


parents and friends ; and their manners—to 
me fresh from England—appeared to accord 
with their dress. I speak not ill-naturedly of 


were apparent 
Institutes” where 
pioneers were being trained to use their 
influence for the well-doing and well-being of 
the coming generation. 


in many other “ Female 








OUR MOTHERS’ 


CHAPTER III.—DETAILS 


On the Friday before our first meeting, Mr. 
Brown was suddenly called away from home 
by the death of his mother, so that he was 
unable to be present at our opening on the 
following Monday. Otherwise he would 
have addressed the women, and I had quite 
depended on his starting us upon our new 
undertaking with his kindly counsels and 
cheering words. However, I did the best I 
could in the emergency, and though I was a 
little nervous when I began to speak, with 
Miss Percy also listening to me, yet the fixed 
attention of my auditors, and the importance 
of my subject, soon made me lose all 
thought of “self” in the endeavour to fasten 
the truth upon their hearts. 

Some ladies write their remarks and then 
read them, just as some clergymen. write 
their sermons ; but it is far better, in explain- 
ing the Scriptures on such oceasions, to make 
a few comments on each verse as you pro- 
ceed, or else to read straight through the 
portion you have chosen, and simplify and 
illustrate it at the close. 


MEETING, AND HOW WE 
MANAGED IT. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE’s NOONTIDE.” 


OF OUR MANAGEMENT. 


by telling them of the wisdom she has gained’ 
of the comfort she has found, and of the 
strength which has been granted to her 
under trials and necessities similar to their 
own. And this being the case, I may just 
observe in passing that I think the head, or 
manager, of a mothers’ meeting should be a 
married lady. A single lady may be in 
many respects as well, and even far better 
qualified for the post, but her advice and 
opinions will not have an equal weight with 
the members. She may tell them of their 
duties to their husbands, and how to manage 
their children, and what to do for both in 
sickness ; but they will feel, if they do not 
say, that she is not on the same level of 
experience as themselves, and cannot there- 
fore fully understand their position. Yes, a 


mother for its superintendent. 
practicable, it is better to alter the title and 
call it a working meeting, or a clothing club, 
under which designation the same plans can 








This extemporary speaking does not, of 
course, preclude the necessity for preparing 
our little addresses ; for we ought to com- 
pare Scripture with Scripture, and to study 
our subject carefully, if we would render it 
plain and interesting to others. But it 
comes so much more home to our hearers 
when fresh from our lips, and there is less 
formality about it; besides, a conversational 
style is more suited to the social character 
of our gatherings. Itis not asthe leader of a 
Bible class, or as a Sunday school teacher, 
that we come before our women, but as one 
of their own sex, familiar with a: woman’s 
cares, and with wifely and motherly anxieties, 


confidence of the women in their lady. 
There is plenty of room for other ladies as 
helpers. 
Percy and Nelly Clare found ample occu- 
pation, and where there is a larger attend- 
ance the number of assistants should also 
be increased. 

At our first meeting our time was too 
much absorbed by introductory matters to 
allow of any secular reading; but on the 
following Monday, after allowing about a 
quarter of an hour for the bustle of com- 
mencement and for speaking to the early 
comers, I took my place in the front room 





who would fain help them in their daily life 








with one of the Rev. P. B. Power’s tracts in 


the Putnam seminary, as the same objections | 


the wives of future | 


mothers’ meeting should certainly have a | 
If this is im- | 


be pursued without calling forth ill-natured | 
remarks from outsiders, or lessening the | 


At my small meeting both Miss | 
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my hand, and read it aloud, while Miss Percy 
received their pence and entered the amount 
on their cards and in the book. Nelly 
Clare, Mrs. Brown's sister, was with us at 
our second meeting, or else I could not 
have left Miss Percy thus early; because 
there was the work to give out, and the 
calico, or any other material that was re- 
quired, to measure off and ticket. Conse- 
quently a second hand, to use business 
phraseology, was necessary in Miss Percy’s 
department. One lady cannot well be both 
secretary and saleswoman. 

Nelly Clare was a capital assistant. She 
was a bright, bustling girl, full of health and 
spirits, accustomed, as the eldest of a large 
and not very wealthy family, to share in 
household duties, and to manage and per- 
haps domineer over her little brothers and 
sisters. To one of her active disposition 
our work was mere pastime, and she un- 
folded the prints and calicoes, expatiating, as 
she did so, on their cheapness and excellent 
quality with an energy and a pleasantness of 
manner that would have made her a first- 
rate shop girl. It is very pleasant to be 
young and strong. I used to grow a little 
weary sometimes with so much reading and 
talking, especially in hot weather, and even 
Miss Percy would now and then look fagged 
over her accounts, but Nelly was never tired, 
and was just as ready to begin again at the 
close of the meeting as she had been at its 
commencement. She was not pretty, but 
she had merry dark eyes, and her face 
rippled into a smile on the least provoca- 
tion, and to our patient and oft sorely tried 
women she appeared like a sunbeam. “It 
does us good to look at her, ma’am,” said 
Mrs, Dykes, who had passed her early life in 
the country, and had a touch of poetry in 
her composition ; “ she is so fresh and bonnie 
that when she comes into the room it always 
seems to me as if she brought the smell of 
violets along with her.” 

Nelly’s lively speeches, as she wielded her 
yard measure, amused her customers ; and 
yet, young as she was, she would throw in a 
grave remark now and then in sucha natural, 
easy way as not to offend. For Nelly was a 
truly Christian girl, and it was a joy to her 
to be permitted to work, in however humble 
a way, in her Master’s service. She was a 
great favourite with our women, and taught 





them to sing many of the popular tunes of 
the day with which I was unacquainted, So 
I was ashamed of my own secret disinclina- 
tion to her coming amongst us. 


listening to entertaining little books, like those 
of Mr. Power, or to a pretty story like, for 
instance, ‘‘ Jessica’s Prayer,” and there are 
so many nice publications of the sort, both 
in poetry and in prose, that I had no diffi- 
culty in finding sufficient for my purpose. 
Sometimes I gave them an account of 
missionary work in heathen lands, or of 
missions at home; at others I took one of 
the excellent little tracts published by the 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, and endeavoured 
to teach them the importance of cleanliness, 
fresh air, and habits of economy ; and occa- 
sionally I told them of simple and well- 
tested receipts for cookery, and offered < 
written copy to any who were willing to 
make use of them. If further variety was 
needed, we sang such pieces as “Let us 
gather up the sunbeams,” and “Is there 
room for Mary there?” pieces not suitable 
for hymns, but inculcating loving lessons 
which it is well for mothers to learn. 

I am quite aware that many conductors of 
mothers’ meetings object to anything but 
Scripture being read ; but I cannot say that 
I agree with them. The spiritual good of 
the women has of course the highest claim 
upon us, but it is not the only one. Ours is 
not a religious meeting exclusively ; its pro- 
fessed aim is to induce the mothers to save 
their money in order to procure decent 
clothing for themselves and their children, 
and also to show them how to make and 
mend their garments, and to manage 
their houses wisely. So that I do not see 
why our reading should be strictly limited to 
the Bible. 

Indeed I think it preferable to select 
books of a lighter character to read during 
the earlier part of the afternoon. The women 
are constantly coming in and paying their 
pence and having their work distributed to 
them, and amidst the noise of footsteps, the 
ring. of money, and the murmur of voices, 
there is not that quietude which is requisite 
for the reverent hearing of the Scriptures ; 
besides, to take up the whole of the time in 
Bible teaching would render it wearisome. 
Then if you leave the first hour without any 
sort of reading, as is the custom at some 
meetings, it only furnishes the, women with 
opportunities, of which they have already 
more than enough, for idle gossip. For 
even if the lady occupies that period in 
personal conversation for the purpose of 
becoming better acquainted with the mem- 
bers, yet as she cannot speak to more than 





But to return to the topic of reading to 


one at once, the rest are free to chatter. 


the women, “I found that théy enjoyed 
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Therefore, for several reasons, I have no 
hesitation in adopting the course of reading 
I have mentioned. 

Still the question is an open one, and in 
the guidance of such meetings we must each 
make choice of the plan that seems to us 
the most Ilkely to be beneficial. 

Now as regards the material that we kept 
on sale, I had a friend in a wholesale house 
in the City, and he kindly agreed to supply 
me with what goods I wanted at nearly, if 
not quite cost price. So I laid in a stock of 
calicoes, hit e and unbleached, at prices vary- 
ing from threepence to sevenpence per yard, 
and flannels from tenpence to thirteen-pence. 
Dark blue flannel was sevenpence. I also 
had some coloured flannel shirting at nine- 
pence and a shilling, as some of the 
women’s husbands engaged in outdoor work 
wore nothing else. Then I ordered two 
pieces of brown holland at sevenpence and 
sevenpence halfpenny for boys’ and girls’ 
pinafores, and two pieces of print, one light 
and the other dark, for women’s dresses and 
aprons. 

Having funds at my disposal I could 
afford to purchase thus largely, and so buy 
in a cheaper market ; and it also saved me 
the trouble of frequent shopping. But where 
this outlay of money is not convenient, nor 
indeed practicable, ladies can get samples 
from some large shopkeeper, who will gladly 
supply them on reduced terms, and then take 
orders from the women for any specific 
article which can be executed by the follow- 
ing Monday. This requires very little if any 
capital, because the pence of the depositors 
are always augmenting; it only obliges the 
lady to procure the things every week, and 
have the parcel conveyed to the room. 

At our meeting when a woman wished to 
purshase, say, three yards of calico, the quan- 
tity was measured off, and a little piece of 
card, with a hole cut in it, through which a 
string was passed, was tied round it. Her 
name was written on the card, and the calico 
was then put in the cupboard, not to be 
carried home until she had enough on her 
deposit card to pay for it. But she was 
allowed to have the material every afternoon 
to make up into whatever garment she 
designed it for; and this was why we 
cut it off at once, instead of waiting until all 
the money for it was paid. Most of the 
women liked to work upon it while it was in 
the process of becoming actually theirs. On 
the Mondays Nelly Clare gave to each woman 
as she came in her own bundle, which was 
returned at the close of the afternoon. 








As our meeting went on our stock was 
increased by the addition of unbleached 
sheeting and tablecloths, and some coarse 
stuff for working aprons. I also ventured 
on a few pairs of stockings and some pocket 
handkerchiefs which I met with as a bargain, 
or else these were usually only procured 
when asked for. And blankets, of which we 
sold several one winter, were also dependent 
on orders, being too expensive to keep on 
hand. During the summer, if we had any 
unsold flannel, we aired it occasionally, and 
placed lumps of camphor amongst it to 
prevent any inroads of the destructive little 
moths. 

It was interesting to observe the different 
characters of the women as manifested in 
their purchases. One would be very par- 
ticular about the quality of the material, 
scrutinizing it closely, and she would only 
have what was really serviceable; whilst 
another did not appear to know in the least 
what was best fitted for her purpose, or 
would insist on buying thin white calico 
“because it looked nicer,” when stout un- 
bleached would have been far more suitable. 
Some yards of dark blue flannel for useful 
winter petticoats was avery long time before 
it was disposed of to anybody ; for though 
Nelly tried all her blandishments to sell it, 
the general answer was, “Thank you, miss, 
I dare say it is very good, but I like white 
better ; that looks as if it had come from the 
house,” meaning that it was worn in the 
workhouse. And I believe I gave the last 
of it to a miserably poor widow, who was 
thankful for something to keep her warm. 

The women varied considerably in their 
deposits. Several brought their sixpence 
or threepence each week as regularly as they 
brought themselves; but others were very 
intermittent in the payment of their penny 
or twopence. 

Such a contrast, too, in the state of their 
ards! A few looked almost as clean at 
the end of the year as they were when they 
received them; but some got so dirty and 
greasy, that they were more fit to be held by 
the tongs than with one’s fingers. Trifles 
like these are very indicative of the homes 
which they represent. 

We generally had a fair proportion of 
children at our meeting. Many of the 
women had infants in arms ; others had little 
ones, from two to three years of age, who 
could not be left by themselves; so that our 
room sometimes seemed quite a nursery. 
It was amusing to hear the comparisons that 
went on between the mothers as to the 
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relative sizes and attainments and diseases|rance, was their idea of parental discipline ; 
of their babies ; how a pale little fellow had | and it was part of my work to point out to 
never recovered from the effect of measles, | them kindly, but faithfully, how they erred 
and how that chubby-cheeked girl was so/|in the training and education of their “olive 
weak in her legs that she was forced to wear | branches,” and to plead with them for the 








iron supports to them. But it was pleasant | 
to see how fond most of them were of their 
children. There was Mrs. Ketley, who had 
two diminutive boys with pinched, wizened 
little faces, more resembling an old man’s 
than that of a child ; they were always ailing, 
often fretful, and yet the proud admiring 
glances which she cast upon them as they 
played at her feet, or were alternately cos- 
seted on her lap, might have provoked a 
smile had it not been so touching a proof of 
the power of a mother’s love. 

It grieved me, however, notwithstanding | 








adoption of a more excellent way. 

It was too much to expect that young 
children, accustomed to the free use of their 
limbs and lungs, could be made to sit still 
through the hours of a mothers’ meeting. 
So the mothers of any specially troublesome 
or energetic bairns were invited into the 
back room, where they were less interruption 
to the meeting ; and for all the little people 
we provided an assortment of common toys 
with which to amuse and occupy them. 
Nelly Clare went to a German bazaar in 
town and bought a number of penny play- 


the manifest affection of our poor women for | things, marvels of ‘cheapness, that never 
their children, to witness their management, | failed as long as they lasted to help in keep- 
or rather mismanagement of them. They ing the children comparatively quiet. When 
seemed to think that they best showed their) these toys were quite worn out, their place 
love for them by spoiling them, by suffering| was supplied by new ones; but we did not 
them to have their own way, and to indulge|spend much in this way, for the headless 
unchecked in their little passions and tem-| dolls, tailless lambs, and disjointed horses 
pers. A violent threat, or a hasty slap when| and carts, did just as well as when they were 
the mothers were provoked beyond endu-' fresh from the hands of the maker. 


MADAME DE GENLIS. 


In Two Parts.—-PART SECOND. 


MADAME was writing a work on “ Religion storm which was soon to break over France 
considered as the Basis of Happiness and | was making itself felt. It had become the 
True Philosophy” (a work which called forth fashion to defy the court and to ridicule 
the undying hatred of the so-called philoso- monarchy. Madame de Genlis was asked 
phers), when her faith was exercised by the to write for the Feuille Villageoise, but at 
death of her beloved daughter Caroline, who | the same time begged not to mention religion. 
expired in her arms in her twenty-first year, On which she withdrew a previously implied 
after giving birth to a child. | consent, saying she was “of no party but that 

The afflicted mother did not allow herself’ of religion.” 
many days for the indulgence of her grief.| She heard with joy the abolition of Ze¢tres 
The chapter on Christian resignation, with | de cachet and the destruction of the Bastille, 
which her book concluded, was not completed. | though shuddering at the enormities com- 

She applied herself to that and the duties | mitted at its demolition, which she witnessed 
of the schoolroom with renewed earnestness| with her pupils, and yet looking forward 
till her health gave way, and the physician | with exultation to the good she hoped would 
ordered her to Spa. accrue. 

On her refusing to leave her pupils, the} Her eldest pupil, now called Duke of 
Duke and Duchess of Chartres determined | Chartres, his grandfather being dead, and 
to take the whole family and reside at Spa his father, Duke of Orleans (the well-known 
for a time, and so the difficulty was over- | Egalité), was made a member of the Jacobin 
come. Club, notwithstanding her strongly expressed 

The countess was distinguished with flat-| remonstrance. 
tering marks of respect from the great world} Much as she blamed the duke for this step, 
at this fashionable watering-place. But the|the countess was yet much more severe on 
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herself for her maternal vanity, which blinded 
her to facts she ought to‘ have ascertained 
before allowing ‘her sec ad daughter’s mar- 
riage, about this time, with Monsieur de 
Valence ; also for the misdirected pride of 
office which prevented her quitting her post 
in the duke’s family at the request of her 
husband, now Marquis de Sillery, on his 
becoming heir to the Maréchale d'Etrée. 

She acknowledges that disinclination to 
allow others the credit of completing the 
education of the royal children, and the idea 
of its being mean-spirited to change her 
manner of life on the acquisition of a large 
fortune, were the motives which actuated her. 


After the king’s flight to Varennes, and his 
compulsory return to Paris, Madame sought, 
and at length obtained, leave from the Duke 
of Orleans to leave France with her pupils. 
The physiciaas having ordered Mademoiselle 
d‘Orleans to take the Bath waters, passports 
were made out for the four ladies and their 
attendants in regular order, with permission 
to remain as long as the health of the princess 
rendered it advisable. 


tember, 1791, and reached London without 
hindrance. After spending a fortnight there 
in a house previously purchased by the duke, 
they proceeded to Bath. After two months 





Nevertheless she made up her mind soon 
after to leave her pupils and spend six weeks 
in England, a country with which she had. 


always had a great desire to become ac-| 
quainted. | 

London accorded her a hearty welcome. | 
The newspapers abounded in verses to her 
honour. She received flattering marks of 
attention from the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Fox, Burke, and Sheridan. Horace Walpole 
invited her to Strawberry Hill ; Lord Gordon 
was despatched from Brighton by the Prince 
of Wales to solicit her attendance at an enter- 
tainment at which he was to be present, and 
Queen Charlotte sent for her to Windsor 
Castle, 

She found the Queen’s conversation intel- | 
ligent and animated, and was especially) 
attracted by the Princess Royal, afterwards | 
Queen of Wurtemburg; but her thoughts, 
were never diverted from her chief business 
in life, that of governess. She found time to) 
take lessons in English declamation and the 
art of making ornaments in seed pearl. 

On her return to St. Lew, where she had 
left her pupils, she encountered the most 
violent tempest ever known in the Channel. 

The royal children’s rejoicings on her re- 
turn were damped by the increasingly alarm- 
ing state of public affairs. The terrible out- 
break of the 9th of July, on the eve of her 
birthday, ushered in the bloodiest revolution 
on record, 

Of all the difficulties which Madame la 
Contesse de Genlis and Marquise de Sillery 
had to encounter from the frestige of her 
name and position, none were more harass- 
ing than the estrangement of the Duchess 
of Orleans, which took place at this time, 
owing to the machinations of Madame de 
Chastellan, a fascinating, ungrateful Irish lady, 
whom she had befriended when in actual 
want, introduced at court, and established 
in life. 








there, and a fortnight at Stourhead, they took 
up their abode at Bury St. Edmund's, in 
Suffolk, in a hired house opposite the Abbey 
Gate. Here the fugitives received hospitable 
attention from the leading families in the 
county—Lord Bristol, the Duke of Norfolk, 
and Sir Charles Bunbury—a kindness for which 
they ever after retained a lively remembrance. 

They made frequent excursions to Cam- 
bridge, Newmarket, Derbyshire, and the Isle 
of Wight ; and, from a feeling of curiosity, 
went to witness an instance of perfect friend- 
ship between persons of their own sex. They 
undertook a journey to North Wales, pro- 


vided with introductions from Mr. Stuart, |. 


afterwards Lord Castlereagh, to the famous 
“ladies of Llangollen” (Miss Ponsonby and 
Lady Eleanor Butler). 

While residing at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Madame wrote little, but devoted six hours 
a day to reading the best English authors. 

At the end of September, 1792, while still 
in Suffolk, she was harassed by the receipt of 
alarming anonymous letters, and anticipated 
the direst consequences from political con- 
vulsion. 

On the king’s trial she wrote a long letter 
to Petion, enjoining generosity as the best 
policy, independently of any question of 
humanity. Then, not daring to entrust it to 
the post, she sent it by private hand to Mr. 
Fox, who answered by next post that he was 
enchanted with her excellent letter, and would 
send it immediately as she had requested, 
pledging himself that it should be delivered 
without delay to Monsieur Petion. 

When the Duke of. Orleans wrote directly 
after the September massacres, to order 
Madame de Sillery to bring Mademoiselle 
back to France, she positively refused to obey, 
In consequence of which a plot was formed 
for carrying off the princess, and only circum- 
vented by Mr. Sheridan’s energy and intel- 
ligence. This statesman’s interest in the 


They reached Dover on the 11th of Sep- | @ 
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fugitive had been rousedo the utmost by 
the extraordinary likeness a mela bore to 
his dead wife. 

Finally, in the month of November,through 
the assistance of Mr. Howard, afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk, the French ladies escaped 
the traps that had been laid for them, and 
reached Dover in safety on the way to France, 
the danger of remaining longer in this 
country seeming even greater than that of 
returning to the land of their fathers. 

At Calais an immense crowd received the 
princess with acclamations of joy. It was 
the last public homage she received. 

While horses were being changed at Chan- 
tilly a courier arrived with a note from the 
Duke of Orleans. It ran thus :—“Ifyou have 
not crossed the Channel, remain in England. 
If you have, remain where you are till further 
orders.” 

Notwithstanding this Madame continued 
her journey, and arrived at Belle Chasse the 
same evening, where the Duke and the Mar- 
quis de Sillery received them with ill-con- 
cealed consternation. 

Madame delivered the princess into her 
father’s hands, and formally resigned her 
situation, saying that she should start next 
morning to return to England. 

After earnest expostulation from the duke, 
she so far relented as to promise to take 
Mademoiselle to Tournay (in Belgium), and 
remain with her one fortnight, a law being 
daily expected which would exclude the 
princess from the punishment awarded to 
emigrants, 

After fourteen days the duke promised to 
fetch his daughter himself, or in case the law 
had not been passed, to send some one to 
take Madame’s place. 

The next morning, as the weather was fine, 
she sent the princess, Pamela and her niece 
to walk in the gardens with Monsieur de 
Sillery, and as soon as she was alone with 
the duke she urged him with all the power 
of eloquence against the political course he 
was pursuing. 

Though evidently much dejected, the mis- 
guided prince rejected her advice with con- 
tempt, telling her that her opinion was worth 
having on literature and history, but that she 
knew nothing of politics. 

He and the marquis and Cesar du Cust, 
Madame’s nephew, accompanied the ladies 
to the frontier. Notwithstanding this, and 
the regularity with which their papers of per- 
mission had been made out, the language and 
gestures of the people they met filled them 
with alarm. 


The halt at Tournay was protracted till the 
end of spring. No one being sent to take 
charge of the princess, the governess shrank 
from the thought of quitting her former 
pupil. 

The fugitives were followed to Belgium 
by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, that nobleman 
having been powerfully attracted by Pamela’s 
likeness to the late Mrs, Sheridan, the object 
of his first unhappy attachment and perpetual 
regret. He made the young lady a formal 
offer of his hand, as Sheridan had himself 
done a few months previously; and the 
marriage was solemnized with only sufficient 
delay to obtain the warmly expressed consent 
of his mother, the Duchess of Leinster. 

The happy couple started for England two 
days after, Madame’s regret at parting with 
her darling pupil and godchild being soothed 
by the thought of her safe and honourable 
position. She made over to Pamela the 
pension ev retraite due to herself as ex-gover- 
ness to the Princess of Orleans. 

For all the pains she had bestowed on the 
education of the princess she had never re- 
ceived any emolumeng, by her own express 
desire, nor did she expect any retiring pen- 
sion; but the property she left at Belle 
Chasse was confiscated. The only regret 
she expressed at this final deprivation of all 
she could call her own exemplified her cha- 


racteristic pride in acquired proficiency. It | 


was for the loss of a choice collection of arti- 
ficial flowers, her own work, the result of 


application during the leisure hours of five | 


of her happiest years. 

Towards the end of the winter, the Duke 
of Orleans, who had never sent any one to 
release Madame, according to promise, wrote 
to acquaint his son, the Duke of Chartres, 
then visiting his sister at Tournay, of the 
course he was pursuing, in conjunction with 
the enemies of his family. _ 

The young prince’s horror was only equalled 
by the admiration with which he and Madame 
read the noble words of her courageous hus- 
band at the king’s trial. ‘I do not vote for 
his death,” cried the Marquis of Sillery: 
“rst, because he does not deserve it; 2ndly, 
because we have no right to sit as his judges ; 
and lastly, because I consider his condemna- 
tion the greatest political fault that can be 
committed.” 

“This protestation,” concluded the mar- 
quis in his last letter to his wife, “is, I am 
confident, ‘the signing of my death-warrant.’” 

“ Alas!” says Madame, “he might have 
escaped, as there was no pretext for taking 





away his life ;’ but he went instantly to the 
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prison of the abbey, and allowed himself to 
be arrested as a matter of course. 

“T went on hoping,” continues Madame, 
“that a few months would terminate his 
imprisonment, not reflecting on the rapacity 
of the Jacobites, and that my husband had a 
yearly income of a hundred thousand francs.” 

The poor lady soon found herself desolate 
and nearly penniless, having lent her ready 
money to Mademoiselle. She turned her 
thoughts to finding means for supporting 
herself by her own exertions far from her 
beloved princess, for whose personal safety 
she had just then no anxiety, the Jacobins, 
with the duke in their midst, being in the 
ascendant. The ladies led a regular secluded 
life at Tournay, occupying their time with 
reading, practising on the harp, fancy work, 
and religious exercises at the adjoining parish 
church, when they were roused by the intel- 
ligence that the Austrians were expected to 
enter the place the very next day. 

Madame and her niece, the princess and 
her brothers (the Dukes of Chartres and 
Montpensier), fled to St. Amanel on the 
21st of March. The determination to which 
the countess had arrited that it was her duty 
to leave Mademoiselle to the care of the 
dukes, and not allow her to share the vicissi- 
tude of her own fate, was frustrated in the 
following manner :— 

At five in the morning the sobs of the 
royal sufferer, who was in bed by her side, 
having been hushed to sleep, Madame slipped 
out of her room, and hastily concluded her 
preparations by seven o’clock. She and her 
niece were on the point of departing, having 
said a hasty adieu to the Duke of Chartres, 
and charged him to comfort his sister. With- 
out listening to his vehement entreaties to 
take the princess with her, she gave orders 
for the carriage to drive off, but at the last 
moment he returned with his weeping sister 
in his arms, and so (clinging to her long- 
tried friend) she was borne from the scene 
of danger. In her haste she had thrown 
nothing over her but a thin muslin dress. 
Her trunks, linen, and jewel-boxes were 
never sent after her, so that she was literally 
without a change of linen. 

As soon as they left St. Amanal the 
countess, who had spent the previous night 
in prayer, felt herself wonderfully strengthened 
to look forward to future trial ; she embraced 
her two companions in adversity, and endea- 
voured to make them share her own com- 
posure. After seven days’ incessant travelling 
and many narrow escapes they arrived at 


gth of May, Mademoiselle being too com- 
pletely prostrate to continue her journey, 
but they were at length compelled to 
leave the place in consequence of the dis- 
respect and indignity to which the Princess 
of Orleans was subjected because of her 
ill-omened name. 

On the r4th instant they took up their 
abode at Zug, in a small house on the banks 
of the lake, and madame wrote to the 
Duchess of Orleans (the duke was now 
arrested) begging that she would let her 
daughter know what course to pursue. 
They had been barely a month at Zug, 
when the magistrates, having become ac- 
quainted with their names, the fugitives were 
anxiously entreated to seek another asylum. 

In this dilemma, rejected by the most 
tolerant canton in Switzerland, Madame, 
hearing that Monsieur de Montesquieu was 
at Baumgarten, wrote to beg him, if it were 
possible, to get Mademoiselle received as a 


St. Claire. This he succeeded in doing 
under an incognito. 

The princess received her boarders as Irish 
ladies, and the Duke of Chartres entered the 
college at Grisons as Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and his cé devant governess heard 
with pride how he rose every morning at 
four o'clock with scrupulous punctuality, in 
the depth of winter, to give lessons in the 
higher branches of geometry. 


vent, Madame fell ill herself, after hearing of 


heroic husband. 

But all her efforts were put in requisition 
to prevent the princess becoming acquainted 
with these heart-rending events before her 
health was re-established. 

“Up to this time,” says her tender pro- 
tectress (foster-mother), “a murmur had 
never escaped her lips. When she wept, it 
was in silence. She never appeared to 
regret the luxuries she had lost. 
tian piety gave her patience, courage, and 
resignation. She found in the gospel, and 
in that alone, the consolation she so much 
needed.” 

The only event which broke the monotony 
of conventional life were the visits of Czesar 
du Cust. Madame was justly proud of her 
excellent and accomplished nephew, who had 
followed his aunt and benefactress into exile, 
and now came every day to cheer her by his 





Schaffhausen, where they remained till the 








conversation, sometimes diverting the ladies 


After nursing the princess through an epi- | 
demic illness which went through the con- | 


Her Chris- | 


boarder into the neighbouring convent of | 


the latest horrors of the Revolution, the | 
deaths of the Duke of Orleans, and of her | 
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| written rules for the management of her time. 


|| and afflicted were to occupy great part of 
| each day. 


a wish to hear her play on the harp, they suc- 
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by humorous descriptions of the discussions 
of village politicians he overheard in the 
cafés, or displaying drawings and water- 
coloured sketches taken in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Princess of Conti, aunt to Made- 
moiselle d’Orleans, had been for many months 
at Friburg. Though so near, this circum- 
stance was not known to her niece, who 
believed her to be in Italy with her brother 
the Duke of Modena. 

This uncle the princess had vainly en- 
treated to receive her when she left France. 
But as Madame de Genlis now found it 
necessary to get nearer to a printing press, 
for the sake of finding means for her own 
support, and that it would be impossible to 
preserve her incognito while the princess 
remained with her, urged Mademoiselle to 
write and ask permission to place herself 
under her aunt’s protection. 

The letter is still preserved. It contains 
a touching account of the writer's past life. 
The sad young creature reminds her aunt 
that she is but sixteen, her brother not twenty, 
and from the circumstances in which he is 
placed, quite unable to protect her; and as 
she has never received an answer from the 
numerous letters she has addressed to her 
mother, she beseeches her aunt to direct her 
what course to pursue. 

The princess answered, kindly offering to 
receive her into her house. 

The parting between Mademoiselle and 
the beloved friend who had been more than 
a mother to her was heart-rending. 

The young girl left the convent with a long 
letter in her bosom in which Madame had 


The Gospels were to be read more carefully 
than ever ; prayer and attendance on the sick 


Madame and her niece left Switzerland by 
Schafthausen, passed through Stuttgart and 
Mayence, and so down the Rhine to Cologne, 
then on to Utrecht, to meet her son-in-law, 
Monsieur de Valence. 

In July (1794) she reached Altona, where 
she spent nine months, completely incognito, 
supporting herself by her pen. 

After seeing her niece happily married to 
a rich Hamburg merchant, she set out for 
Berlin. She took rooms in the first boarding 
school in that city, but unfortunately some of 
her political enemies hearing that the king 
(Frederick William the Second) had expressed 


concerning her that, just at the moment when 
she had entered on an excellent engagement 
with one of the first publishing houses, a 
royal order reached her to leave the country 
within two hours. 

On the succession of the son of this ill- 
advised monarch she was recommended to 
return to Berlin, as it was known that Frede- 
rick William the Third highly disapproved 
the treatment she had received from his 
father. 

When she applied for permission to enter 
the city he wrote her an autograph letter, 
which she was requested to show if she met 
with any hindrance on the road. 

The countess had spent the interval in Hol- 
stein, writing diligently, only once interrupted 
by severe illness, caused by the intelligence of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s arrest and the sad 
condition of his brave young wife. After her 
husband’s tragical death Pamela left Ireland, 
and Madame begged her to share her home 
in Berlin. Much disappointed at her not 
doing so, Madame applied herself with 
renewed diligence to literature. “ Rival 
Mothers ” was written in eight months. Her 
works found a rapid sale. Notwithstanding 
this, she had entered into many expenses, 
and had adopted two children (a boy she 
named Casimer, the son of her landlady, and 
the pretty little daughter of her publisher), so 
that she found it advisable to continue her 
life-long occupation of giving lessons, and 
would have acceded to a solicitation to lec- 
ture on art and literature, but could not con- 
quer her repugnance to appearing in public. 

She continued to receive tender and de- 
voted letters from the unfortunate Princess 
Adéle d’Orleans, whose two younger brothers, 
the Duke of Montpensier and the Count €f 
Beaujolais, were still among the défenus at 
Marseilles. On behalf of these princes 
Madame addressed a letter to the Directory, 
urging the injustice and cruelty of their being 
still kept in confinement when the other mem- 
bers of their family were at liberty. 

After nine years of banishment the Countess 
of Genlis and Marquise de Sillery was allowed 
to return to France. She left the Prussian 
capital with fervent prayers and benedictions 
for its generous and virtuous king and queen, 
Frederick William the Third and Louisa of 
Mecklenburg. And her “Souvenirs de Féli- 
cie,” published while Bonaparte was residing 
at Berlin as its despotic conqueror, contains 
enthusiastic eulogiums on the monarch he had 
supplanted. 

Madame’s joy at being reunited to her 





ceeded in setting afloat such evil reports 
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since her banishment, was rapturous, but the 
deterioration in public man ers and the tone 
of polite society struck her forcibly. 

As there were difficulties in the way of re- 
covering her property, she continued to work 
diligently for her living, and finding Paris too 
expensive, went to live at Versailles. There 
she suffered the irreparable loss of her be- 
loved pupil and nephew, Czesar du Crest. 
This talented and virtuous young man, after 
being preserved in desperate engagements on 
the battle-field, perished at the age of twenty- 
eight from an accident with fireworks while 
assisting at a national /¢e. 

Madame returned to Paris, and continued 
to write with diligence, sending articles to 
the “ Bibliothéque des Romans,” and pre- 
paring her “ Duchesse de Valliére” for the 
public. 

The First Consul was so fascinated with 
this work that he read it from beginning to 
end, only stopping to shed tears. 

‘* Madame de Maintenon,” her next work, 
still further increased her reputation as an 
advocate of morality and religion. 

Soon after she received notice, through 
Monsieur de Lavalette, that Napoleon wished 
her to write to him once a fortnight on “ poli- 
tics and science, literature and morals.” 

She wrote as desired, though only once a 
month, never touched on politics, and avoided 
asking any favour for herself. She solicited 
many for others, which were always granted. 
Some of these letters have been preserved, 
notably one on “ Old Age.” 

She was, on the return of the royal family, 
again permitted to behold her two beloved 
pupils, the Princess Adéle and the Duke of 
Orleans.* The young Duchess Amélie em- 
braced Madame, saying she had long been 
desirous of seeing her, for she loved ardently 
“ both her pupils and her works.” 

The personal appearance and chivalrous 
bearing of the Duke d’Artois (afterwards 
Charles the Tenth) on the day of the public 
entry reminded Madame de Genlis of the 
pictures of Henry the Fourth ; and a few days 
after she began to write her history of that 
monarch. It was published most inoppor- 
tunely, appearing as it did on the very even- 
ing before Napoleon’s unexpected return ; 
and though the book contained no direct 
political allusions, Madame shared the gene- 
ral apprehensions. These were, however, 
not realized, and Napoleon’s intrepidity in 

going about unarmed when he had been pro- 
* Afterwards King Louis Philippe. The Duke of 
ng aga and the Count of Beaujolais died in 
exue, 


scribed, uttering at the same time sentiments 
of peace and generosity, caused’ men to for- 
give the disasters of the Russian campaign, 
and to forget that the dazzling triumph he 
was now enjoying was really a usurpation, 
so solemnly had he abdicated, and resigned 
all pretensions to the throne. 

’ Though royalist to the heart’s core, as all 
her writings testify, Madame de Genlis could 
not deny that until that period he had been 
rightful monarch of the French, placed at 
their head by the desire of the people, without 
commotion and without violence. 

Further, she accorded to him, in the outset 
of his career, the admiration due to the great 
general and the restorer of order and reli- 
gious worship. Even now the magic effect 
produced by a daring and extraordinary en- 
terprise was not without its effect on her mind. 
But the voice of truth triumphed, and she 


on the return of the king. 


down troops drove from the throne, with 
astonishing rapidity, the first captain of the 
age, we must be blind indeed not to ‘ recog- 
nise the omnipotent hand of God.’” 


at such an unpropitious moment, soon went 
through a second edition. 
the critics either to condemn it or to avoid 
noticing it altogether. They adopted the 
latter alternative. 


ful endurance for Madame, from the want of 
ready money, though she continued to write 
with diligence. “Jane of France” (wife of 
Louis XII.) was succeeded by a long list of 
publications equal to any she had previously 
produced. 

In the midst of all, the lady who acted as 
her companion and secretary was unex- 
pectedly called away, and her own eyes were 
so bad that she found herself obliged to 
make her chamber-maid her amanuensis. 

She had to spell every word to the poor 
young woman, who was totally ignorant of 
orthography, but Madame declared that she 


been so much accustomed to give lessons 

from feelings of humanity, and because the | 
gospel enjoins us to do all the good we can | 
to others. 


was taken in extreme ld age, she was repre- 
sented (at the suggestion of Lady Fitzgerald) 
as laying aside her pen at the-approach of 
* Of Napoleon’s stay in Paris. 
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joined heartily in the cry of “ Vive le Roi!” | § 


“When we see,” she wrote subsequently, | | 
“how Louis the Eighteenth and his beaten- | 
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The “ Hundred Days ”* were days of pain- , 
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death, with a candle nearly extinguished, and 
the sacred volume on a table by her side. 

The sketch on the next page of “the 
charming town of Bury St. Edmund’s,” as 
Madame de Genlis calls it, is taken near the 
spot where this gifted governess and dis- | 
tinguished writer resided with her royal pupil | 
during the early part of the French Reyo-| 
lution. 

“Tt is remarkable,” she says, “for the 
beauty of its cemetery and antique tombs| 
with which the hallowed spot is surrounded. | 
In spring and summer it is the ‘ rendezvous’ | 








of lovers. I am told that many a moonlight | 
meeting takes place here. Surely only the 
holiest and purest love ventures to utter its 
language in such a spot. Vows uttered in| 
this should be sacred as death.” | 


It was during her residence at Bury, when |, 


suffering extreme depression from the disas-| 


trous state of affairs at home and abroad, | 
she took a Prayer-book from the shelf, and) 
when it opened at the words of the royal | 
psalmist, ‘‘Whoso dwelleth under the de-| 
fence of the Most High shall abide under the | 
shadow of the Almighty. He shall defend) 
thee under His wings, and thou shalt be safe | 
under His feathers, His faithfulness and truth | 
shall be thy shield and buckler,” she felt as 
if it were a special message and prophecy sent 


to support her in utmost need. As such she 
frequently alluded to it in after years; and 
when, in the last days of her life, she lamented 
how much of her munificent generosity, and 
refusal to receive recompence for life-long 
services to the Crown and country to which 
she belonged, as well as her renunciation of 
the pomps and splendid gewgaws of fashion- 
able life in the spring-time of beauty and 
grace, proceeded from vanity rather than from 
pure love to God and heavenly things, we 
recognise the genuine simplicity of pure evan- 
gelical religion in the heart, notwithstanding 
early association with the superstitions of a 
corrupt church. 

The poet Wordsworth (her contemporary 
and admirer) has well expressed the feelings 
with which we should regard this “famous 
governess 2°>— 

‘¢ Even while I speak the sacred roofs of France 

Are shattered into dust. 

More welcome to no land 

The fugitives than to the British strand, 

Where priest and layman, with the vigilance 

Of true compassion, greet them. Creed and text 

Vanish before the unreserved embrace 

Of Catholic humanity ; distrest 

They came, and while the moral tempest roars 

Throughout the country they have left, our shores 

Give to their faith a dreadless resting-place.” 

M. A. JEAFFRESON. 








WAITING. 


WEARILY waiting for Spring! patience is 
almost gone! 

The winds sigh mournful and drearily over 
the land forlorn ; 

The trees, with outstretched arms, standing 
naked and bare, | 








in beauty fair. 


Silently waiting for Spring! down in their} Joyfully waiting for Spring! the heart of youth 


earthy beds, 

The sweet flowers are longing to lift their 
bright young heads ; 

The running burn moves sadly through leaf- 
less bramble boughs,— 

An answering voice of gladness vainly it seeks 
to arouse. 











Longingly waiting for Spring! the fading | Peacefully waiting for Spring! minid ahd 


children of earth | 


Look with a hopeful smile for nature’s coming | Lying with folded hands over a passionless 





birth ; 


They dream of a life revived, and raise the} Unheeding the raving winds and the dark 





drooping head, 


As if they fain would catch the first sound of} Awaiting the last Spring-time, never to pass 


her tread ! 


In her bright and glorious beauty that will 


Patiently waiting for Spring to clothe them| As spring-time breathes again o’ér hearts that 
With eager, bright young eyes, welcome 
Bringing fresh hopes and pleasures, breathing 


Winging them onward with her through- all 


| Tearfully waiting for Spring! for the silent 


form and voice, 
never more rejoice, 
And like a rushing torrent, fond memories 
awake, 
well-nigh break. 
would fain, 
Spring again !. 


no sorrow or blight ; 


her happy flight ! 


body at rest ; 
breast ! : r 
winter day, © 


away ! M. 
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No. VII.--ANOTHER BALTic “ BARCLEORT.” 


A not August day finds all our remaining 
party, excepting the Herr Major, who stays to 
keep house, again ex route for the Baltic, 
but this time with bag and baggage (in this 
case a very comprehensive term, including 
even bedding, which has been sent on ina 
cart), and bound for a visit of some weeks to 
a more distant and more frequented seaside 
place than the one mentioned in the last 
paper. When we reach the town of S—— 
we take the train, and at the little stations 
we pass are many greetings with neighbours, 
who all seem to be either going to or coming 
from our destination. Among a group of 
them we gladly recognise an old acquaint- 


ance, though he is scarcely the “ gaylittle Herr | 


von B ” of four years ago; such ravages 
has that terrible campaign of 1870 made upon 
the health of the boy’s “ herzliebster Gustav,” 
who is obliged to spend the greater part of his 
time in exile from his native land in con- 
sequence. Here, too, is a young lady whom 
we drove over in a sledge to fetch one bitter 
winter afternoon to celebrate the writer’s 
birthday. How merry we all made that day 
at the cold, and at the adventures we had, 
amusing and otherwise, on the way back! 


| of the gentlemen we had met on the journey 
politely resigned in favour of us. The sun 
and dust are blinding, and it seems a long 
way out past the old town to its modern 
edition of smart little villas, which look as if 
they had sprung up in a night like mushrooms 
near the shore, so slight are they. We are 
landed at last at the door of one of these 
ephemeral habitations, shining in varnished 
woodwork, which is situated with a number 
of others like it in a sandy undecided kind ° 
of road, facing a thicket composed principally 
of young fir trees, and full of winding paths 
| by which you may reach the shore circuitously 
if it so pleases you. Opposite each villa, 
but on the other’side of the sandy way, and 
at the entrance of the copse, is a space partly 
enclosed by a stunted privet hedge, and half 
shaded by a tree or two, but well furnished 
with benches and tables: this is sacred to 
the temporary inhabitants of the same, who 
breakfast there in the morning in the eye of 
the sun and of the passer-by—bask there like 
lizards in the sultry noon, and betake them- 
selves thither to cool in the shades of evening. 
“ Deus nobis hec otiafecit ;” we, too, had 











our withdrawing-room svs Yove, where we || § 














her little dog “ Putsel,” who had followed took our coffee morning and evening ; where 
us unseen, and was discovered when too late | the children were sent when they became too | 
galloping behind over the moonlit snow;|noisy to be endured in the house; where | 
then the loss of a valuable parcel containing | their lessons were carried on on a baking | 


her furs, which slipped from some one’s be-|hot table ; where acquaintances who came to | |) 


numbed fingers unheeded in the course of|call were most frequently received, and where | 
conversation! How a halt had to be called, | we, that is, her cousin H. and I, derived great | 


and the driver sent back, spite of fierce) amusement from sitting watching the pro- | © 


weather and darkness, to look for it, and | ceedings of our neighbours inthe dusk. The | 
how, before he could return with unhoped-' extra space placed in this manner at our dis- | 
for success, the author of the mishap got his posal was the most welcome, as indoors it | 
fingers frostbitten as he stood holding the} was a very tight fit indeed. 
horses’ heads. For it was crue] weather in | five little rooms, including a kitchen, which 
das blanc Land, that winter of 1869-70. | 
She is going to C—— too, with mother, | 
sister, brother, neighbours, surrounding them, | sions ; and as they were almost entirely un- 
and there is gay talking and laughing. How | provided with chests of drawers, or any kind | 
kindly and heartily they greet in these parts| of receptacle for our possessions, the boxes | 
the reappearance of a stranger among them ! | of the party took up a good deal of the room 

We are arrived at C , formerly a brave|in them which they themselves would have 
and warlike little place.* There is great| been thankful for. One vast cupboard,.it is | 
lack of flys at the station; indeed, we should | true, did exist in this mansion, and _ being 
have been compelled to walk, had not some) well lined with shelves, was doubtless. con- 

® Addicted in earlier ages to feuds, sustaining later | Sidered by the landlady as an amende honor- 
no more than one siege with credit. able for all other deficiencies ; but the exi- 
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opened into one another, were all very neat | a 
and orderly, but rather of Liliputian dimen- || © 
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gencies of the situation suggested its annexa- 
tion by the writer, who lived in it as a snail 
does in its shell for the fortnight of her stay, 
amid the kind protestations of her friends, 
who seemed to think a cupboard necessarily 
associated with disgrace ; she meanwhile did 
not consider herself in her unmolested king- 
dom of shelves by any means the worst off 
of the party. Our landlady was seldom 
visible ; she did not live within our ken, 
and any attendance on her part did not 
seem to be expected. 

The children’s nurse presided in the little 
kitchen by day, and slept on its floor by 
night. It was she who made the coffee, 
and fetched our dinner from the restaurant 
in the basket-work frame filled with little 
white dishes piled upon each other. It was 
she who ironed rumpled dresses, and even 
washed them when draggled, limp, and 
bordered with wet sand ; in short, she was a 
most indefatigable little person, and got 
through more work than I could have sup- 
posed possible for one pair of hands. We, 
of course, spent most of our time on the 
sands, which, as at the “ Badeort” before 
described, are firm, endless, and the great 
attraction of the place. A long reach of 
them, bounded by sand-hills and sea, strewn 
here and there with small pebbles, among 
which still smaller bits of amber occasionally 
lurk, tempt one to unlimited, aimless walks. 
I never met any one who had been the 
fortunate finder of a piece of amber of any 
appreciable size, although many bent heads 
and slow footsteps point to the popularity of 
the search after it. It is to the dredging in 
deep water carried on on this coast for the 
purpose that we owe the finer specimens of 
which the pretty ornaments so profusely dis- 
played in the shop windows of these little 
northern. towns are made. Once, indeed, I 
heard of a very large specimen which had 
been dug out of sand-hills, the remnant of an 
old coast-line, far, far inland in the neighbour- 
hood of Pyritz. 

C—— is certainly much more of a place 
than “The Mouth.” No fisher cots here 
do duty as lodging-houses in summer, and 
though it cannot boast an esplanade like an 
English watering-place,there is a public garden 
nicely laid out and leading down to the 
bathing-houses ; there is a rough sort of 
croquet-ground, where several games can be 
carried on at once, a mole of more liberal 
dimensions ; a brand-new town-hall with a 
clock, plenty of little sandy roads with smart 
shining card-house, and not only the unfail- 
ing “Gesellschaftshaus” for the assem- 








bling together of the deau monde, but also 
an additional “Strandhaus,” built on a high 
and wide platform close down by the shore, 
and abounding in chairs, which are distributed 
also all over the sand in its neighbourhood 
gratis, to become bones of contention to the 
visitors. At this “Strandhaus” the bathing 
guests assemble on certain evenings to see 
from its balcony and high windows the 
fireworks let off for their amusement upon 
the sands below. There is also a piano, 
which who will may take possession of, 
and in consequence a good deal of amateur 
performance of one kind or another goes on 
after bathing hours are over. The musical 
hero of the hour at our arrival is a young 
officer who is in the neighbourhood on 
Remonte Commands, already explained to 
be the picking up of fresh horses about the 
country for the cavalry regiment to which he 
belongs : his inclinations seem to lead him, 
however, more frequently to walk the sands 
in a careless grey suit and straw hat, and to 
warble ditties in a pleasant tenor voice, 
accompanied by a young lady in a morning 
cap, to his friends and a numerous circle of 
lookers on in the Strandhaus. At the Gesell- 
schaftshaus, where a dance is held once 
a week, there is often very good music on 
the other evenings. We hear charming. 
singing from two ladies staying in the place, 
who perform without hesitation before a 
crowded audience of their friends, and the 
strangers who have equally the entries, 
and receive the thanks of the former after- 
wards as if in their own drawing-rooms. 
Society is, however, not so mixed here as at 
an English watering-place, and one finds 
that the majority of Prussians are known, if 
not personally, at least by name to one 
another. There are many pleasant meetings 
of old friends; a greater amount of good 
fellowship and sociability altogether than 1s 
usual at our English resorts. The a/ fresco 
breakfasts even are invaded by stray visitors ; 
little knots of gentlemen are seen far off 
on the sands, or grouped’in solemn conclave 
round the little tables outside the Gesellschafts- 
haus smoking assiduously ; the young la- 
dies are for ever fetching each other for some 
little mutual diversion. They go to bathe to- 
gether in dishabille in the morning ; they play 
duets together in public at noon ; they troop 
away up the sands to the pier after dinner in 
all their glory for the purpose of getting better 
acquainted. Russians and Poles, however, 
who are here in great abundance, keep to 
themselves. One immense Polish family 
lives in one of the villas near us, and is 
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naturally a source of great interest. How 
they all get into their villa is a mystery ; but 
there they are, mother, with plainly not the 
best of tempers, five or six daughters at 
least, some growing, others grown up, all dark, 
pretty, and curiously but tastefully dressed ; 
English governess, French governess, neither 
looking particularly well pleased; grown-up 
son who has been in a Prussian regiment, 
and perhaps on this account takes off his hat 
to us without seeming cause. ‘These all take 
tea in great state in their enclosure a few 
-yards from us, while their servants run up 
and down with samovar and _tea-things. 
Down on the shore the Russian and Polish 
children play unintelligible games in great 
circles on the sand, amidst a babel of un- 
known and barbarous tongues. 

The bathing-houses only remain to be 
described. They are built close to the 
sand-hills in the midst of a desert of shifting 
sand, and are raised high, as if on stilts, to 
keep them out of it, but are nevertheless fairly 
carpeted with the commodity. Long galleries 
in front of them lead by steep flights of 
steps down to the water; the waves are 
tremendously rough, so that ropes and rail- 
ings built out into the sea are very necessary. 
The lady bathers—and who can describe the 
hideous appearance of most of them ?—are 
evidently not much accustomed to water; their 
shrieks are manifold, their astonishment 
at my floating powers great. They are met 
on emerging by a bathing woman with a sheet, 
and run about the beach, ghost-like, to dry. 

I am often driven by the appearance of 
C—— to wonder what kind of place it must 
be in the winter. Does any one stay in this 
watering-place division of it? and if so, what 
kind of cheerless existence do they lead? 
For it has such a clearly unsubstantial, but- 
terfly look about it; the very ways look 
unsettled and easily to be effaced by sand; 
the houses as if a breath of “rude Boreas” 
coming in with those fierce waves on the 
beach would blow them away altogether. 
What must it be to live in them, then, when 
the thermometer is down to 21° or 22°, and 
great blocks of green ice line the shore! 

The juvenile major, whose school is not 
far off, comes over during the last days of my 
stay for a few hours’ visit. He is in a won- 
derfully quiet and subdued frame of mind, 
and the only caustic remark which escapes 
him is called forth by the airs and graces 
of a young lady of about his own age, who is 
walking up from the sands before us, and 
whom he designates with promptitude as a 
“ Lier-affe.” 





And now the last dip into the stormy 
Baltic has been taken, the last of the many 


fine sunsets watched from the chairs on the 
here 


sand. The Herr Major himself is 
already, more of his family are expected, and 
I evacuate my cupboard one morning early, 
not without regret, and retrace my journey 
to the banks of the Oder, quitted in the 
spring. Evening finds me welcomed kindly 
in the old house at R——, and enduring a 
jubilant reception from the untutored Grog, 
with who knows what perspective of sylvan 
excursions floating dimly in his brain ? 

There is a fresh feature at R this time, 
in the shape of another visitor besides myself. 
This is an humble friend of the baroness, a 
housekeeper in her old home, with whom 
many of her youthful associations are con- 
nected, and who is always addressed as 
“dear Emily.” She has come, as she says, 
from her home in Stralsund, to see the lady 
who was once her young mistress, before she 
herself shall have become too feeble to be 
able any longer to make the journey. ‘The 
quantity of work which she gets through while 
here is indicative of anything but feebleness, 
did not her frail form and trembling fingers 
belie the energy of her deeds. She says that 
she has been accustomed to work so hard for 
so many years that now she cannot stop, but 
must go on continually, like a machine, as 
fast as her fingers can move. She is a nice 
old woman, full of concern and devotion for 
the baroness and her family, abounding in 
reminiscences and old stories, some of which 
she imparts to me inthe garden, where she is 
always to be found at a certain hour of the 
forenoon, peeling endless supplies of apples 
and pears (to be baked ina slow oven for 
winter use), at such a rate and with such thin- 
ness of rind as to defy imitation. Every day, 
too, some grand convulsion in the internal 
arrangements of the house takes place under 
the auspices of the baroness, assisted by 
“‘Jiebe Emilie.” Paper is torn from damp 
and dingy walls, old books emerging from 
the dust of years are clapped, rubbed up, and 
rearranged ; vast linen presses are looked 
over, and ancient hats and bonnets of extinct 
forms, umbrellas of gigantic proportions, old 
invitation cards of years gone by, children’s 
toys, and all the lumber of the garrets see 
the light of day again in the courtyard, to 
which they are brought down for an airing. 
My province in these times of confusion is 
happily for the most part considered to lie 
in the furnishing of mushrooms for preserving, 
and this occupation takes me out for nearly 
the whole morning, accompanied by the faith- 
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| On the greensward behind the cottages; 
| grassy sides of country roads among the fallen | Pyritz neighbourhood ; 
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fulGrog. Never was suchacountry formush-| A visit to R—— is not usually marked by 
rooms. In the very garden itself they are|any stirring incidents. The event of this 
sometimes in abundance under the bushes of| one was a dinner party given between three 
the shrubbery; in the forest you find them |and four in the afternoon, as is customary 
pushing up their heads in every direction|in Germany. We drive a great many miles 
under the brown rotting beech leaves, while | to it, the baron informing me ironically by 
it is literally impossible to help treading on| ‘the way that we are going to eat in the 
the “buttons” in the fields, so thickly do| English fashion, by which I find he means 
they spring out of the sand among the stubble. that our baked meats will be half raw. 
on| There are old acquaintances here from the 
the little son of the 
apples ; among nettles-in sand-pits in clusters ;| house, with donne and tutor on either side, 
down by the water-side huge and plate-like,—-| dines at table. A young lady from Berlin 
they are everywhere an inexhaustible har-| takes possession of me, and shows me over 
vest. Itis almost a pity that Grog cannot be the house, grounds, and churchyard, con- 
taught to hunt for them, as some of his com-| fides to me her utter weariness of courts (her 
peers do for truffles; but he manifests a/mother is lady in waiting to one of the 
surprising indifference to my pursuits, while princesses) and her preference for a country 
the baron enters the lists, and on his return | life. We also drive over several times to 
from his morning walk over the estate, pro-|the T——s at L——, and even make an 
duces the result of his day’s sport with pride. appointment to meet them in the woods on 
Meanwhile the mountain ash berries,/a joint mushroom-hunting expedition, but 
reddening day by day in the graceful a//e of | this plan falls to the ground in consequence 
these trees leading down to the woods, are of an untoward accident which happens to 
daily tempting little thrushes to their de-|poor Von L——. A son-in-law comes on a 
struction in the snares, whence they only; passing visit to my host and hostess ; he is 
issue forth again to grace the table in com-| evidently an honoured guest, for a carpet is 
pany with the game which now begins to put down on the usually bare staircase, and 
pour in, and forms in autumn the prin- the silver forks are brought out for his 
cipal fare of a German country house. The | arrival. 
red currants have shrivelled up on the Meanwhile an invitation to visit an old 
bushes in the large gardens in myriads for friend who is married in Westphalia reaches 
want of mouths to cope with them; the me, and not loth to try “fresh fields and 
wasps are now revelling in fallen pears and pastures new,” I set off thither one fine 
plums, which strew the ground unheeded. autumn morning towards the end of Sep- 
Now and then a stormy night brings down tember by way of Berlin. My good friend 
its shower of keeping pears and apples, and|the baron, rather a stately old gentleman 
shakes the heart of the baroness. The of the old school, would, I am sure, were 
factor has built his little wooden hut in the he English, be the staunchest of old- 
lane under the apple trees again ; he is here| fashioned Tories. He rules his quiet 
to gather in the fruit harvest, and keeps a’ village with a kind of feudal sway : demo- 
sharp eye on his property, though he cannot cracy and lawlessness are things far off, 
prevent the flocks of sheep driven out every almost inconceivable, and utterly abhorrent 
day still to pick up what sustenance they to his nature. It may be for the reason 
can find in the bare fields, from nibbling that he delivers himself at my departure of 
at the fallen plums as they pass. The pro- the following oracular warning, which rings 
duce of the orchards and roadside is taken, in my ears many a day after :—“ But the 
by him every year at a valuation: he gathers people down there are an wa race—ein 
most of it before it is ripe, and sends it off bdsartiges volk.” 
to Russia, where green apples are highly 
appreciated. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 


BY HIS WIFE. 


Part III. 


BEFORE leaving the scenes of my hus-jand the carriages of friends followed, the pro- 
band’s first curacy, I ought to state that under} cession being closed by more soldiers and 
the guidance of Miss Millison he could claim} another band. I watched the imposing 
that most honourable designation for a clergy-| spectacle till the soldiers in the rear had 
man, a good parish worker, a distinction turned into the road opposite my window, 
— he me — “ in ais antes . a| which slightly descended for a short distance 
curate. ne duty alone in this his first] and then rose in a gentle ascent. 

curacy produced painful sensations, and) At thismoment I could see the whole length 
perhaps there is nothing more calculated to! of the procession, which extended at least for 
cast ‘ aunts, over the “ey of pin clergy-/a quarter of a mile. The soldiers, pry 
man than oliiciating at a funeral. /marching in step to the solemn music of the 
yee eet ge 

“So Mi: ’ 4°); with militar recision and corre Ss 

which burst forth from the mourners while appeared ae height at which I stood 
at the grave, have at times so completely | as one compact body, swaying slightly from 
unnerved him that his voice has faltered as! side to side as they walked. 

he read, and unbidden tears of sympathy; Added to this were the varied colours of 
ph 2 ga ge the military hos aon —— ae re ee 

. Sahiae: : j -| green fields and hedges, and the full foliage 
et and 7 rod meter one indeed a | of the summer trees which bordered ~ as 
Imes in the churchyard—1i have witnessed | All this joined to the sound of the soft, 
.: impressive sight, a eines new |solemn music, which reached my ear —_ 

n one occasion a well-known olficer, WhO|as long as the procession was in sight 
had resided at Stokeleigh, was buried at the vent . er spectacle which I = 
Plymouth cemetery, a distance of more than | not likely to forget. 
twomiles. The procession passed our house,} And now Christmas had arrived, and we 
which stood on high ground at the corner of|had left Devonshire for a London home. 
a bo cp ome of 1g wiasery mee 2 |The change from the clear air of that fertile 
road leading to flymouth, and extending for|county to the eastern suburbs of London 
ae a oe gl a direct line, could not fail to be a terrible contrast, although 

ugh not on level ground, we quickly found apartments in a broad street 
aman soe of vip oe I watched the of private houses not far from Shoreditch 
ral till it was out of sight. Church. 

_A detachment of the colonel’s regiment, My husband no doubt owed this appoint- 
with their rifles bound with crape and re-/ ment to the testimony of his rector at 
versed, to be fired over the grave after the Stokeleigh. 
ceremony, headed the procession. They; «J have told Mr. Clarkson that you are 
— os gare by two pant the instruments |g most excellent ‘ parish worker,’”’ wrote the 
Saleticgen. Tass omaha en ends ee 

‘ . “|fear you will fin e poor of such a neigh- 

Sa gee of eiiew om ~~ at bourhood a very different class from those 
rrison. irectly behind the last of Stokeleigh.” 

lagen st = ea nage 9 Nea ager _ And so it proved, for my husband's parish 

carrying, slung across the saddle his master’s | oy oe SS oalttede a eee dennis 

a doy is with Gar’ d ,the City; and although in other directions 

The. fa, S with the toes reversed. | were long streets of small neat-looking houses, 

1e CO ? ngs rested on a bier, and inhabited by humble but respectable tenants, 
nana = Poa pPag ee sine yet poverty was as rife here as in the most 
pea YS nd oni 7 . fs ae olticer's — squalid and miserable dwellings in London. 

gnia of ollice, ourning coaches Perhaps in all positions in life there is as 
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much of light as of shade, if we would not 
always look on the dark side of everything. 
At all events, in this curacy, in spite of its 
contrast to the country parish in Devonshire, 
we enjoyed much of the brightness which 
must result from association with a kind and 
genial rector, himself and his wife persons of 
refinement, and both active parish workers. 

Frank was very soon actively employed in 
the parish, attending the schools, the district 
visitors’ meetings, and in visiting the sick, 
with only one break when he had to attend 
at Fulham for the bishop’s examination, pre- 
paratory to going in for priests’ orders. 

I was able on this occasion to be present 
at the ordination service, and for the first 
time in my life. It took place at the Royal 
Chapel, Whitehall, and the entire solemnity 
of the occasion impressed me more than ever 
with the deep responsibility of those who 
promised to be faithful in so many things. 
Yet with the words which follow the “ I will ” 
—‘‘the Lord being my helper,” who could 
not hope to succeed, if these words are 
uttered from the heart, and His help asked 
for in all future difficulties ? 

The difficulties in this London parish were, 
however, greatly lessened by the geniality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson. Yet, as the curate’s 
income was only £100 a year, I found it 
necessary to add to it by obtaining morning 
pupils during a few days in the week, whom 
I could reach by a short omnibus journey 
into the more refined northern suburbs. 

I explained candidly to Mrs. Clarkson the 
cause of my absence from home on these 
occasions, and she not only sympathized 
with me, but applauded my endeavour. I 
knew well that the rector’s income was so 
small that to spare even £100 a year out of 
it must have cost some effort, especially as 
he had a family of children, varying in 
age from two to thirteen. Still, in spite of 
the mornings with my pupils, I was able to 
interest myself in the parish ; but I must not 
forget that I am describing the lights and 
shades of a curate’s life, not my own, although 
as his wife our interests were one, and the 
lights and shades of his life affected mine. 
Frank would come home daily with accounts 
of the sorrow, suffering, and poverty he had 
met with in the parish, which, however, he 
had the power of alleviating by procuring 
help, for the neighbourhood contained a very 
fair number of well-to-do residents and 


wealthy tradespeople, who were able, and, 
better still, willing to help their poorer neigh- 
bours when the cases were clearly represented 
to them. 


One of these cases I shall never forget. 
Frank I knew had been attending a poor 
man in a consumption for several weeks, and 
I was greatly interested in his descriptions of 
the dying man’s conversations and strong faith. 

“‘ Have you visited Felton to-day?” I asked 
one evening, as my husband entered. I had 
found him absent on my return from my pupils, 
with whom I took an early dinner. 

“Ah! yes, poor fellow, and I fear it is the 
last time I shall see him alive,” he replied. 

** How sad!” I remarked ; “ what ever will 
his poor wife do with all those children !” 

‘* Humanly speaking, I cannot tell,” said 
Frank, “ for there are six, and the eldest not 
twelve years old. The poor wife sits working 
closely all day at shirt-making for the out- 
fitting warehouses. Since her husband took 
to his bed they have had nothing but her 
work to support them.” 

‘‘ And how much can she earn a day?” I 
asked. 

“ Oh, Clara,” he replied, “it is shocking 
to think of; by working sixteen hours a day 
closely she can only earn eighteenpence, and 
if 1 had not been able to supply them now 
and then with tickets for bread and meat and 
grocery I should have dreaded to enter the 
place. A clergyman’s visits only to give 
spiritual instruction, without temporal relief, 
are often a very mockery of Christianity in 
these poor neighbourhoods. None but those 
in the same position can understand the pain 
endured by a curate who has no private 
means of his own to relieve the distress he 
witnesses.” 

“But you have helped the Feltons, Frank,” 
I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and sometimes out 
of my own pocket; but others have aided 
me as well, Clara. That good old naval 
officer, Captain Anderson, gave me a sovereign 
for them a month ago, and they have had it 
by instalments of 4s. a week, so that alto- 
gether the poor things have been better off 
than hundreds in this great city, with the 
produce of the wife’s needlework, the bread, 
meat, and grocery tickets, and this advance 
in addition.” 

“ But, Frank, how can she leave her husband 
and her children all day to sit working so 
closely ? he must want attending to.” 

“Leave him? my dear Clara!”’ he ex- 
claimed ; “why, they all live in one room 
not so large as this.” 

“Poor Felton,” I said, after a shock of 
surprise, “‘no wonder he is dying of consump- 
tion. I think you told me he was a tailor by 
trade, and worked at home, with perhaps no 
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time for outdoor exercise ; why, it is enough |“ but it appears Mrs. Felton is rather respect- 
to kill any man.” ably connected, and at her husband’s death 

“They had two rooms while he was able! she wrote to three or four of her relations 
to work,” replied my husband as he rose from | asking them for help to bury her husband. 
the tea-table. “I am going out to visit one|On the strength of this she ordered the 














or two sick cases, Clara,” he added, “ and I | 
shall look in for a few moments on Felton.” 

“ Still living, that is all,” was Frank’s re- 
port that evening ; “ but when he is gone, my 
visits to the poor fellow, and the conversa- 
tions we have had together after I have read 
to him, will always be pleasant to recall.” 

The morning brought the news that Felton 
had exchanged his bed of pain and poverty 
during the night, for the riches and glory of 
an eternal home in heaven. 

His eldest girl brought the sad news, and | 
Frank instantly put on his hat and followed 
the child home. 

How sadly I listened to his account, on 
his return, of the scene he had witnessed ! 
The dead husband lying on the bedstead, 
from which all bedding had been removed, to 
form slceping accommodation for the mother 
and the younger children ; the only table con- 
taining the remains of a breakfast which had 
been eaten in this room with the dead, now 
laid out, but soon to be still there in a coffin, 
and the weeping widow,—all seemed to me so 
sad, so dreadful, that I could not restrain my 
tears. 

_ We had seen death among the poor while 
in Devonshire, but never before had Frank 
witnessed, nor had I been in such close 
association with it amid such painful sur- 








roundings. It is one thing to read of these 
occurrences in the newspapers, but another to | 
be brought into close contact with them, andI | 
believe it was as painful to Frank as to myself. | 

Several days passed, and I knew Frank 
had procured some immediate help for the 
Feltons, yet I wondered that nothing had 
been said respecting the poor man’s funeral. 
At the end of a week from the day on which 
Frank had told me the man was dying, I 
was again with my pupils till the afternoon. 
He returned home soon after myself, and| 
I noticed as he entered that he looked tired 
out, for the spring was advancing, and the | 
weather warm enough to sit with open| 
windows. 

He threw himself into a chair, exclaiming, 
“Oh, Clara, imagine a woman and six 
children living for a whole week in the same! 
room with a corpse !” 

“What!” I cried, “is not poor Felton | 
buried yet? and in such weather as this! 
Oh Frank, how dreadful ! what is the reason?” | 
“ Thank God, it is all right now,” he replied, 





'sobs I 





coffin, and arranged for the funeral to take 
place three days ago. I knew she wished 
me to officiate, but when I called on Monday 
she seemed in such distress that I did not 
like to ask her when it would take place, and 
of course I expected a notice of it from the 
clerk. This morning, after you left, Mrs. 
Felton sent for me, and the moment I entered 
the room she exclaimed, ‘Oh,sir! oh Mr. 
Lee, pray help me! I wrote to my relations 
asking them to assist me in paying for poor 
John’s funeral, and they haven’t sent me 
enough by nineteen shillings, and Wells, the 
undertaker, won’t bury him until I pay him all; 
and—‘ But, my dear Mrs. Felton,’ I said, in- 
terrupting her, ‘why did you not send for me 
earlier? it is most improper for you and your 
children to be living in this room now.’ 
‘Oh, yes sir, I know it is, but two days ago 
Ihadn’t received half the money, and the 
rest didn’t come till this morning; and oh, 
Mr. Lee, some person called yesterday, and 
said if my husband was not buried to-day, 
they should order a pauper’s funeral to-mor- 
row. And, sir, I do so want to prevent that; 
none of our family have ever applied to the 
parish, and you know, sir, how hard I’ve 
worked to prevent it while he was ill,—and 
then to think of poor John being buried like 
a pauper after all!’” 

Frank paused. He told me afterwards 
that the picture of that woman’s distress as 
she spoke would haunt him for months. 

“ And, Frank, what did you do?” I said at 
last. 


“Tt was some moments before I could || 


recover my surprise,” he said, “for I had 
only known Felton’s wife as one of the most 
passive of women ; her very nature seemed 
changed now; but as her voice ceased in 
recovered myself, and said ‘Calm 
yourself, Mrs. Felton, there is plenty 
of time. 
done.’ And yet as I left the house I had no 
more idea where to turn, or who to ask, than if 
I had been a stranger in the place. To apply 
to those who had so often helped me seemed 
impossible. Presently a sudden thought 
made me remember one of the church- 
wardens, that rich grocer with whom we deal, 
and who lives close by. I turned hastily to 
go to him, and came face to face with the 
old captain. 

“**¢ Your reverence, how are ye?’ were his 


I will go and see what can be | 
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first words. Then he paused, and added, 
‘What’s wrong, Mr. Lee? got out of the 
right tack ? can I take ye in tow ?’ 
“The captain’s jovial manner cheered me, 
and I at once told him the whole case. 
“*¢ All right,’ he exclaimed, ‘will a sove- 
|| reign be enough?’ and he had “ his purse 
| open ina moment. But, Clara,” continued 
|| my husband, “I could not take another 
|| sovereign from the generous old officer, so I 
|| told him I intended applying to the church- 
|| wardens, and so on. But he would not agree 
to my request that he should only give me 
half asovereign, until I had promised to come 
|| for the other half if Chapman refused me.” 
| “And did he?” I asked, earnestly. 
|| “No, Clara,” he replied, “and I returned 
|| to the poor widow and gladened her heart 











“It was nearly twelve o'clock by this time, 
and after sending a messenger to the under- 
| taker to arrange for the funeral by two 

o’clock, I came home, had some lunch, 
went out again, saw the clerk, and heard 
that everything had been in readiness for the 
funeral since Tuesday, At two o’clock I was 
at the church, and although it does not per- 
haps much matter what becomes of the casket 
after the jewel has been removed, yet I felt 
as thankful as the poor widow that the body 
of John Felton did not after all rest in a 
pauper’s grave.” 

This is one incident among many others 

of more or less interest which occurred dur- 
ing my husband’s stay in this East London 
parish. It was here also I learnt for the first 
time the kindliness which exists in the hearts 
of the poor towards their still poorer neigh- 
bours, especially in times of extreme want, 
sickness or old age. One morning I had an 
example of this myself, which I shall never 
forget. 

We had scarcely finished breakfast, when a 
messenger arrived with an earnest request 
that Frank would come and baptize a dying 
infant. This was one of the Church services| t 
always painful to him, but he rose at once 
to follow the messenger, only pausing at the 
room door to say, “Clara, while I am out/t 
will you go and visit poor old Betty Thorne ? 
she was not well on Saturday, and I have 
been too busy to see her since. She lives by 
herself in a little parlour on the ground-floor, 
in one of Newman’s cottages—you know 











where it is.” 

“Qh yes,” I replied, “I'll get ready and 
go at once.” 

On my way I reflected on the sad position 


got the rheumatiz that bad I can’t turn in my 
bed, and I’m sure poor Nancy’s confined, or 
she’d have come to see me, and I’ve been all 
alone since the day before yesterday, and ”— 


ing her, “Iam come, and I'll do all I can 
for you ; and first can I help you to turn ? I'm 
strong enough, and I’ll try not to hurt you. ' 


alone in her room, and perhaps too illand 
weak to help herself, and no one to wait 
upon or assist her. All at once the question 
arose in my mind, “I wonder if she has had 
a bread or grocery ticket lately?” and at 
the thought I determined to enter the first 
grocer’s and baker’s I passed, and obtain for 
her a small quantity of necessary things for a 
breakfast. 

Having done this, I hastened my steps, and 
with much greater satisfaction of mind arrived 
at the small cottages or tenements bearing 
the name of Newman’s Rents. 

The incidents I am about to describe 
occurred several weeks before John Felton’s 
death, and in the cold days of early spring. 
The house door stood open as I reached it, 
for in each room dwelt a separate family, and 
to answer knocks among so many would be 
an impossibility. 

Some children were playing on the steps, 
and as I entered and turned to the parlour 
door I asked, to make sure I was right, “Is 
this Mrs. Thorne’s room ?” 

“ Yes ma’am,” and many little voices were 
raised in reply. “She isn’t up, but you 
can go in, ’tain’t locked.” I opened the 
door of the room, and after one glance closed 
it behind me. The cold, desolate apartment 
could ill bear a continued rush of the north 
wind through the open front door to make it 
worse. 

An empty grate—a carpetless floor—an 


old rickety table—one chair, and through 
the partly opened door of a cupboard might 
be distinguished a cup and saucer, a plate, 
and one or two other articles of crockery. 


But my eyes*turned quickly from all this, 


which I saw at a glance, to an old-fashioned 
four-post bedstead in the corner, containing 
a few scanty bedclotkes, which scarcely 
covered the poor old woman lying beneath 
them on the mattress, and moaning with pain. 
Her face was turned to the wall, and without 
moving her head, she exclaimed feebly, “Is 


hat you, Nancy?” 
“No,” I replied, laying down my parcels 


and approaching the bed, “I’m Mrs. Lee, 


he curate’s wife.” 
? ss 
“Oh, thank God, you’ve come, ma am; I’ve 


“ And now, Mrs.Thorne,” I said, interrupt- 





of an old woman, nearly seventy years of age, 








I threw off my cloak, and then as gently as 
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I could placed my arms under the poor crea- 
ture’s shoulders and turned her face towards 
the room, every moan she uttered going 
to my heart. After shaking up the pillow 
and resting her head upon it, I covered the 
poor worn body as warmly as possible, and 
waited till she had recovered the effort. 
Presently she gave a long-drawn sigh of relief, 
and looking up at me she said,— 

“ Dear lady, how kind of you to come and 
help me! Nancy upstairs has tended me every 
day, and given me my breakfast, but now 
she’s got her baby nobody’s been near me till 
you came.” 

“‘ Well, now I am here, Betty, it’s all right. 
I'll get you some breakfast ; you lie still, I 
can manage.” 

There were cinders and coals enough in 
the grate to make a fire, and looking about 
me I found a little cupboard containing wood 
anc matches, a small kettle already filled 
with water stood on the hob, and a little milk, 
evidently prepared by some kind neighbour 
the evening before to enable the old woman 
to get breakfast for herself. 

This I determined to do for her, and she 
watched me as I turned up my sleeves and 
my dress, lighted the fire, placed the kettle on 
it, and while it boiled, searched the upper 
cupboard shelves for teapot, cup and saucer, 
knife, plate, and basin, all of which I placed 
on the table, and then opened my store of 
grocery. 

More than once while thus employed the 
old woman would murmur words meant to 
express her regret or her thanks for what I 
was doing, but I silenced her gently by saying, 
. “Dont talk, Betty, wait till you've had 
your breakfast, and then you shall tell me 
everything.” 

While thus employed I inwardly con- 
gratulated myself on the wisdom of my dear 
mother, who had taught me from childhood 
to be domestic. 

Before the kettle boiled, the fire was clear 
enough to make a piece of toast, and I was 
standing with a nice breakfast before the old 
woman, and wondering how I should manage 
to raise her that she might eat it, when 
the door opened suddenly and a voice ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Betty, I’m so sorry,”—then 
the speaker paused with surprise, and in a 
moment recognising me, she exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Mrs. Lee, what a pity for you to have all this 
trouble! I didn’t know that Betty had nobody 
to see to her till this morning. Nancy Mills 
sent her girl over to tell me she'd got a baby, 
and couldn’t attend to Betty. Can’t I do 
something, ma’am ?” 





“ Yes,indeed you can,Mrs. Long” I replied, 
“help me to raise the poor woman in bed, 
that she may eat her breakfast, she can’t 
move without assistance.” 

The strong arms of Mrs. Long lifted Betty 
with ease, while I piled up the old bolster 
and pillow to support her, and stood by 
while she enjoyed the breakfast I had pre- 
pared, listening at the same time to Mrs. Long’s 
account of how Nancy Mills had tended the 
poor old woman to the last moment, and 
even provided her with a cup of tea or arrow- 
root, or a piece of toast, when her cupboard 
was empty. 

The grateful eyes of the sufferer, and her 
prayers that God would bless those who 
helped her, now and then softly uttered as 
she ate, were quite sufficient reward to me, 
and I left the house with a determination to 
send Frank to visit these true women, who 
in the midst of their own poverty deserved 
the commendation uttered by our Saviour, 
“T was hungry, and ye gave Me meat; 
thirsty, and ye gave Me drink,” “sick, and 
ye visited Me.” 

Perhaps incidents such as I have described 
may not occur in all parts of London, or may 
pass unnoticed in many parishes, yet I have 
heard my husband speak of similar cases 
which he has known of during his career as a 
curate, and his opinion has been confirmed 
by other clergymen,—that the kindness of 
the poorer classes to each other, even in the 
most depraved neighbourhoods, is with very 
few exceptions, an established fact. 

My husband was once sent for to a dying 
man in a street almost entirely occupied by 
thieves and burglars. He had to inquire 
for its locality, and on reaching the spot, 
although in broad daylight, a policeman, ob- 
serving his clerical attire, stopped him. 

“You cannot go down that street alone, 
sir,” he said. 

“But I am going to visit a dying man; 
I have been sent for.” 


“ May be, sir, but wait till I see my mate, he'll || 


take my beat, and I'll go with you. 
ain’t safe to go alone.” 

Frank paused at the words. He had 
never encountered danger before of this 
kind, and he readily accepted the police 
officer's escort. 

“Turn back one moment, sir,” said the 
man, “and leave your watch and chain some- 


where. I'll take you to a respectable trades- || 


man’s close by, where it will be safe.” 

Frank allowed himself to be guided by 
the policeman, yet after all this he could 
not overcome a feeling of dread as he passed 
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with him through a street so evidently the, 
resort and abode of crime and iniquity. 

He told me afterwards that his sensations 
must have been very similar to those of 
Christian when passing through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, with fiends and hob- 
goblins on every side of his path. 

Their approach produced very different re- 
sults. In some cases the women and chil-| 
dren, and even men, rushed to the door to! 
see them pass, and the words often met his 
ears, though the tones were low, ‘There 
goes parson with a bobby.” “ Aye, he’s going 
to see Jack, it’s good on him,” “He’s no 
cause to be afraid, as if we’d hurt such as he ”” 
But at other houses they were assailed by| 
curses and slang terms of contempt, in the | 
midst of which unknown language my hus-| 
band could just gather enough to under- 
stand, that the idea of a parson being wanted | 
at a death-bed or doing any good there was 
‘**humbug.” 

At more than one house, however, the 
approach of the policeman was made known 
by timely but unseen warnings ; windows and 
door were closed where a moment before 
several persons had been looking out curiously. 

“T’ll go up to the room door with you, 
sir,” said the policeman ; ‘‘it ain’t a very bad | 


| 








Frank knelt, and with an effort controlled 
himself as he heard some of those in the 
room also drop on their knees. He tried to 
make his words few but to the point. A 
sigh from the bed interrupted him. He 
paused and listened, and in the breathless 
silence came .the murmured words, ‘ Yes, 
forgiven, for Jesus’ sake.” Another sigh, and 
the dying man had passed to his account. 

Frank rose, and as the mother threw her- 
self beside the bed to weep over her erring 
son, the women came forward to soothe her 
with kind words and offers of help, while the 
men, on whose faces were marks of a sullen 
acknowledgment that all claim to mix in 
respectable society was lost by their own evil 
conduct, and that they resented it, seemed 
changed by the presence of death. 

As Frank turned to go he said, “ Good 
night, my men ; don’t wait till you are on your 
death-beds to repent.” 

“ Good night, sir,” said one, ‘and thank 
you for coming to see our poor pal. "Iwas 
his mother sent for you, sir; she isn’t one of 
us.” 

“T’d like to change my doings, sir,” said 
another man sullenly, “and I believe, as you 
say, that God would forgive us, but it's man 
that won’t forgive. If a chap once goes 


lot here, but it’s best not leave you, and I'lllwrong, his own fellow-creatures never be- 


wait outside.” 

“ T have no fear,” said Frank as he knocked 
at the door, adding to himself inwardly, “ for | 
I’m about my Master’s business.” ‘The 


lieves that he wants to be better. It’s 
human beings that’s cruel, sir, not God.” 
The truth in this sentence made Frank’s 


heart ache. He held out his hand to the 


next moment the door was opened, and a| man who, as Byron says of some men, “ was 
woman, evidently in great grief, exclaimed, | not all evil,” and shaking hands with him in 
“Oh, sir, thank you forcoming to such a place. | silence, joined his protector at the door. 


’Tis my son, sir ; he’s dying ; can’t you pray | 
forhim? He’s gone to the bad, sir, and I 
think he’s sorry. He was a good son once.” 

Several men and women stood round the 
bed, who moved away respectfully as Frank 
approached, and spoke to the dying man. 

**My poor fellow,” he said, “are you 
indeed sorry? Do you repent? Do you 
want to be forgiven?” 

The half-closed eyes opened, the pale lips 
quivered, and in low tones came the words, 
“Forgiven! Can I?” 

“Yes, for Jesus’ sake.” 

“ Ah, I remember—I learnt that once, at 
Sunday school ; please pray forme. I know 
it’s true.” 
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On their return up the street Frank told the 
policeman what he had seen and heard. 

“Tt’s quite true, sir,” said the man; “I 
believe there’s lots of those fellows would 
be glad to give up their evil doings if human 
beings wern’t so spiteful against them when 
they've once gone wrong. But they’re kind 
to each other, sir. Law! the kind things I’ve 
seen ’em do when any of ’em’s beenill or 
starving, you wouldn't believe.” 

Frank returned to me that afternoon rather 
exhausted with the circumstances and the 
excitement of the hour spent among thieves, 
but full of the subject, and I listened to his 
description, which I have tried to pourtray 
correctly, with the deepest interest. 
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TAKING A HOLIDAY IN PENMAENMAWR, 


NORTH 


WALES. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


Part III, 


ABOUT THE BARDS, 
** Hark! his hands the lyre explore, 

Bright-eyed Fancy hovering o’er 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 

Gray. 

Drurpism faded, dying hard and slowly, and 
when at last the long death-struggle ceased, 
the good that was in Druidism did not perish 
with it. For just as truth is immortal, so the 
true in every creed will outlive the otherwise 
total decay. 

And so it happened with Druidism. For 
when the absolute despotic power of its vates 
—and there has been nothing like it in Britain 
before or since—was broken, when the ex- 
communications they uttered —excommunica- 
tions dooming men to be wholly forsaken in 
this life, and in the next to live on in the 
body of some foul beast,—were silenced ; 
when the fires of sacrifice were quenched, 
and the knives had become rusty; when 
March came and went, and the mistletoe still 
hung on the oak, and had not been cut off 
with a golden knife as an object of adora- 
tion; when the serpent’s egg, suspended 
from the neck of the priest, had ceased its 
claims to work miracles ; when the worship 
of Hesus and Tentates had been abandoned, 
and that of the sun, moon, and stars lingered 
but to disappear; when “ Carnedde’’* and 
“Cromlech” were alike left in solitude, the 
noble spirit of poetry incorporated into 
Druidism, though not born of it, spread its 
wings, and rose phoenix-like above the ashes 
of this desolation. 

And so Bardism lived on, when Druidism 
had perished. 

All great peoples have had Bards, the 
great ones only being, like the Kimry, able 
to appreciate them. The love of fairy lore, 
‘of music, and extemporary poetry, was as an 
inheritance to all Kimry, of Cimbric race. 
It is Strabo, that learned geographer, who 
had studied in every school of Asia, and who 
lived in our Lord’s time, who mentions the 
bards as singers and poets, and later, by but 

* The Carnedde was the Mount, from which the 


Druids were wont to address the people, the Crom- 
lech was the stone of sacrifice. 


{ ° ° es 
| a few years, we find another historian writing, | 











“The bards compose their verses, and sing 
them to the sound of an instrument resem- | 
yor a lyre.” 


* Hark ! who the strings awake, 

ie though a moving hand approach not near 
Themselves, with awful fear, 

A kind of numerous trembling make.” 


To excite their hearers to deeds of courage, 
or of patriotism, by means of this, in their 
hands, most marvellous instrument, the harp, 
was, however, but one part of a bard’s occupa- 
tion. There was another and a very important 
one, and this was to keep alive the memory || 
of important historical facts, by means of || 
verses, transmitted orally from bard to bard, || 
and added to at their yearly meetings. Of 
these meetings the third only was the decid- 
ing one. At it recent events were either 
incorporated into the list of verses or re- 
jected as unworthy of that honour. 

As 20,000 verses were, it is said, taught to 
the disciples of the Druids, and they were not 
allowed to write, the memory must have been 
a pliant organ in those days, but in the com- 
paratively modern verses, which have come 
down to us, there is a constant repetition, or 
rather alliteration, which greatly aids the 
memory. Some of these later verses date 
from about 650 years after Christ, when 
Bardism was flourishing grandly ; and some 








go by the name of “ Englynchibwr,” or ‘‘ War- 
riors’” verse. They are looped together in 
triads, or phrases of three. I wish you to 
notice how wise and good are the sentiments 
they taught, and to remember that our dear 
old England owes to the mercy of God that 
she has thus been taught, first in one way, 
and then in another, and so moulded and 
fashioned gradually to. be the truth-loving, 
God-trusting nation she afterwards became. 
But now for these triads, about whose date 
there is some dispute, some being apparently 
more modern than the rest. This remark, 
however, applies to the earlier triads, and 
not to those I now quote. Take these on 
genius— 

“There are three foundations of genius: 


— 
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the gift of God, the exertion of man, the 
events of life.” 

“‘ There are three things indispensable to 
genius ; understanding, feeling, perseverance.” 

“Three things improve genius: proper 
exertion, frequent exertion, prosperous exer- 
tion.” 

Now let us take a triad about poetry— 

-“* There are three intentions of poetry: 
increase of good, increase of knowledge, 
increase of happiness.” 

And one on learning— 

“‘ There are three foundations of learning : 
seeing much, suffering much, studying much.” 

I might go on and tell you many more, but 
I think that last triad on learning is so true, 
it is best to stop there, that its virtue may not 
be lost. 

But though the bard had to remember so 
many verses, and to be ready at any moment, 
and on all occasions, to compose sonnet or 
dirge— 


‘* In varying cadence, soft or strong 
Zo sweep the sounding chords along,” 

he had the rich compensation of being the 
pet and favourite of mankind. Kings, princes, 
chieftains, and people alike received him with 
open arms, for naturally enough they liked 
the man who could sing of their valiant 
deeds, record the glory of their ancestors, 
keep in memory their high courage, or, if 
need were, celebrate its end, in the flowing 
verse of dirge or song. 

And it is perhaps owing to this entire 
sympathy between the people and _ their 
bards, that in Wales the very soil is deeply 
imbued with a poetical spirit, and is not as 
elsewhere mere earth and stone, but a com- 
rade, whose comradeship is at once an appeal 
to your imagination and a link in your history. 

There are very many examples of this, so 
many I hardly know. where to close. Let us 
take Flintshire. There lingers the story of 
many a battle, and one, a legend, though the 
Welsh guide books assert it to be a fact, that 
claims one site for that of Boadicea’s last 
fight. Every name here isas an event. Who 
can help being arrested by “ Hollow of No- 
quarter’? Why, it’s a history in itself. Or 
who can help pausing at “ Weeping Point”? 
and the “ Stone of Lamentation?” 

The legend says that Boadicea and Sue- 
tonius Paulinus|fought it out here, and point 
to that height still called “ Cop Paulinus” as 
a proof. How Boadicea, with her wrongs, 
her eloquence, her long streaming golden 
hair, her graphic speech to the tune of 
** Britons never shall be slaves,” her military 


genius driving back the Romans, and still 
back,—back, tillthe name “ Vuddia” or “ Vic- 
toria ” then given her was a well-merited one, 
and Paulinus, hot from the fires of Anglesey, 
had to be fetched to cope with this new foe, is 
familiar to us all ; and mark in passing, I pray || 
you, how strong a hold these Druids must have . || 
had over the people, and how speedy.a com- || 
munication there must have been between 
them, that in days of neither railway nor tele- 
gram, the news of this massacre in Anglesey 
spread through the land as in a moment, and 
thrilled the hearts of its people. 

But though we know how the thrill added 
new forces to the army of Boadicea, how 
vast and weak that army was, and how cun- 
ningly the Roman general cut it in twain, by 
forming his small force into a wedge, and so 
annihilating it, the actual site of this last 
fight has long been doubtful, and though now 
it is believed to have been near London, the 
Welsh still claim it. It matters not; evi- 
dently some struggle between the Britons and 
the Romans took place on this spot, and the 
soil will be its monument. Meanwhile let 
us console ourselves, as the bard consoled 
Boadicea— 

** Regions Czesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway, 
Where his eagles never flew— 

None invincible as they. 


‘* Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet, but awful lyre.” 
But these lines recall to me the renown 
these bards had as soothsayers and prophets. 
They foretold évents, and many of their pre- 
dictions have been left on record. ‘There 
can be no doubt that their habits of reflection, 
knowledge of astronomy, physiology, and his- 
tory had greatly aided the ancient vates of 
the Druids to appropriate as their own the 
gift of soothsaying, and the bards seem to 
have inherited their renown. 

Perhaps one of the most ancient of these 
predictions is. embodied :in the old proverb I 
placed at the head of my last chapter, “ The 
Cymry has lived, and the Cymry shall live.” 
The substance of this saying runs through 
every Welsh prediction, notably in that called 
‘* The Lamp in Darkness,” the lamp being the 
Welsh and the darkness their foes, whether 
Roman, Saxon, Norman, or English, and the 
lamp was to burn on, and never be extin- 
guished till it lighted not Wales alone, but 
all Britain.* 


* This prophecy is held to be now fulfilled by the 
royal house of England being related to the royal 





house of Wales, through the Tudors. 
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** In forest, mountain, or in camp, 
Before them moved the ‘ Burning Lamp’ ; 
In blackest night its quenchless rays 
Beckoned them on to glorious days.” 


This belief in themselves and their future 
gave to the Welsh that noble dignity and 
love of independence which peeps out over 
and over again in their history. “‘ We may be 
harassed by you, and other powers,” said an 
old Welshman to one of the Henry’s then 
and there harassing them, “ but we can never 
be subdued by the wrath of man; nor dol 
believe that any other nation save this of 
Wales, nor any other language, shall answer 
before the Supreme Judge, for this corner of 
the world, in the day of solemn judgment.” 

But before going on, let me go back to say 
that it was in A.D. 61 Paulinus had the 
struggle with the Druids, and overcame 
Boadicea, and still in a.p. 114 we hear 
Marius, the Roman general, calling Wales 
“the untameable province.” 

But a mighty change was near, a change so 
affecting Wales that even now it is apparent 
in the tone of mind of its people. Already 
Christian soldiers and civilians had found 
their way into Britain ; one here, one there, 
were as footlights for those who should come 
after. But it is affirmed, whether truly or_not, 
I have not been able to discover, that the 
wide diffusion of Christian doctrines, in 
Wales especially, was owing to the arrival 
from Rome of Lucius, grandson of Carac- 
tacus. Caractacus was, you remember, the 
king of South Wales, and called by the Welsh 
Caradoc; carried captive to Rome, he re- 
tained his dignity if he had lost his freedom, 
but save that his fetters were struck off by 
the order of the Roman emperor, history is 
silent concerning his fate. 

The land was ripe for Christianity, and 
when a council was held at Winchester the 
Britons of those parts willingly granted its 
demands ; among these demands was one for 
the building of four Christian churches, and 
Bangor, in Flintshire, was one. There was 
no doubt a lingering pride among the Welsh 
or Cymry, that the great seat of learning for 
all Britain, and partly also for Europe, had 
once been in their land ; at all events, Bangor 
soon became celebrated, and its monasteries, 
connected with which were numerous schoois, 
occupied a site of four miles. , 

Now at first sight it may seem to us quite 
incomprehensible that this first bright gleam 
of a holier creed should have been inter- 
rupted by dark storm clouds. But you know 
when an artificer is making a beautiful cup 


dients—one, two, or even three will not 
suffice for his purpose; and so the Divine 
Artificer considers always the result, and 
takes up nations, and puts them down, and 
uses them according to His wisdom, and not 
according to our shortsightedness. 

We see now quite well the use the Saxon 
has been of, and the Norman has been of, 
in forming one England, and that, had only 


we forget that suffering for any good purpose 
is a passing thing, while good is a lasting 
thing, and that must console us for the 
cruelties of the earlier Saxon period. This 
Saxon period was to Wales her dark ages. 
Paganism came back with the Saxons, and 
Bangor was the first to suffer. It was ruth- 
lessly destroyed, and lives only in legendary 


lore. Sir Walter Scott has composed a poem 
on one of the legends. I give you one verse 
of it :— 


‘* Bangor ! o’er thy murder wail 
Long thy ruins told the tale ; 
Shatter’d tower and broken arch 
Long recalled the woeful march, 
On thy shrine no tapers burn, 
Never shall thy priests return, 
The pilgrim sighs, and sings for thee, 
O miséréré Domini.” 


From the sixth to the tenth century the bards 
were as silenced and the land desolate. The 
legends took refuge on the hills, and song 
and fairy lore hid up beneath the heather. 
As they and the soil were such good comrades, 
they helped each other; for no oppressor, 
strive how he may, can oppress the fairies, or 
put out alegend. Whocan catch “ Will o’ the 
Wisp?” or kill ** Jack of the Bean-stalk ” ? 

But just this coming in of the Saxons, and 
the struggle that followed, ripened the Cim- 
bric flower of song, and opened its most 
beautiful blossoms. 


one of these is Aneurin, the then “ King 
of the Bards,” who celebrated in a long 
poem* the defeat of the Cymri by the 
Saxons at Cattraeth.t This battle was 
fought in A.D. 570, and out of 360 Cimbric 
chiefs, who led on their people, only three 
survived. This song is most pathetic. “ Fain 
would I sing,” says Aneurin, ‘ Would that 
Morien had not died !’” 

The learned poet Gray has thus adapted 
a passage in this poem :— 


* It is in ninty-seven stanzas, and called “the 
Gododin.” Gododin was the name of the tract of land 
seized by the Saxon-Teutones. 





of porcelain or metal he needs many ingre_ 


+ Near Richmond, in Yorkshire. 


one ingredient been taken, the English race | 
had never donethe deeds it has; nor must | 


Three noted bards of | 
that time have left vestiges of their existence ; | 
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‘* Had I the torrent’s might, 

With headlong rage, and wild affright, 

Upon Deira’s* squadrons hurl’d— 

To rush ;. . and sweep them from the world ! 

** Too, too, secure in youthful pride 
3y them, my friend,—my Hoi‘, died, 

Great Cian’s son... . Of Madoc old 

He ask’d no heaps of sordid gold ; 

Alone, in Nature’s wealth array’d, 

He ask’d, and had, the lovely maid. 

“€ To Cattraeth’s vale in glittering show 

Twice two hundred warriors go, 

Every warrior’s manly neck 

Chains of regal honour deck, &c. 

‘¢ Flush’d with mirth and hope they burn, 

But—none—from Cattraeth’s vale return, 

Save Aeron brave, and Conan strong, 

Bursting through the bloody throng,— 

And I! the meanest of them all, 

That live, to weep—and sing their fall.” 
Beautifully adapted as this bit of the Gododin 
is, it lacks the pathos of the original. Notice, 
however, how all such like compositions need 
the harp, and seem incomplete without it. 
The chains of regal honour for the bards were 
of silver, for the warriors of gold. 

The peculiarities in all Celtic literature and 
song are, colour for the external circum- 
stance, and feeling for the internal. When 
you read these bardic songs, the effect is 
more that of looking at a picture than 
anything else I can compare it to. 

You will see by this last song that the 
bards were wont to enter into the battle and 
share in it, so at the fight of Lindisfarn, a 
few years later than that of Cattraeth, 
Llywarch-Hen, or the old, was present, and 
even bore his chief’s head from the field 
when the fight was over, carefully hidden up 
under his mantle. 

“ The head,” he sang, “ that I carry, carried 
me ; I shall find it no more, no more will it 
come to my succour. Woe to my hand, my 
happiness is lost ;” and again when son after 
son was slain in this struggle, till his last and 
youngest perished, he sings, “O Gwenn! woe 
to him that is too old! a man was my son, 
a hero, a generous warrior! Sweetly sang a 
bird on the tree above the head of Gwenn, 
when they were covering him with the turf.” 
Poor old Llywarch, the loss of Urien, his 
great chief, was the first blow, but the loss of 
his hero-son Gwenn broke his heart. 

The third bard I shall name to you was 
Taliesin,t and he too sang in the halls of the 
great northern chief Urien, and singing 
prophesied of his race, “ Eu ner a folant, eu 


* Deira was South Northumberland, capital York. 
t+ Merlin, the bard of Arthurian romance, lived 
before these three, in about 470-80. 
XI. 


niath a gadwant, eu tir a golant, ond gwy lit 
Walia,” z¢.,“‘ their God shall they worship, 
their language retain, but all their land save 
wild Wales shall they lose.” He, too, died 
sadly heart-broken for his race, in Wales. 

For indeed now all were pushed and driven 
out of Britain, into Cornwall and Wales, only 
it is to be noticed that the Cimbri who left 
Britain altogether went at once to Armorica. 
The few who did not thus flee were taken 
for artisans or menials by the cruel Saxons. 
Now there were some subjects considered 
worthy of a bard's song, and others that were 
not—death in honourable fight, or by honour- 
able wounds, was, and ‘the release of a pri- 
soner belongs to harmonious eulogy,’ but to 
die, as many died at the fight of Rhuddlan, 
in a marsh was not. As, listen, though I am 
sorry to say I can only give you a modern 
version of a verse of the— 


MorvVA RHUDDLAN, 
‘* Fierce were the victors, and dread was the slaughter, 
Rhuddlan assisted our foes in the fray, 
He who escaped came to Rhuddlan’s dark water, 
Rising in anger, it swept him away, 
He who ¢hus perish’d will ne’er live in story, 
Ne’er will he wake the bard’s noble strain, 
Caradoc ! Caradoc ! great was his glory, 
Caradoc! Caradoc ! died on the plain,” 


This fight of Rhuddlan was with Offa, the 
Mercian, who it is said died of wounds 
received in it. He had brought it on by 
removing the boundary of Wales four miles 
inland. Offa was a clever but bad man. 
Alcum had been one of the stars of his court 
before he went to that of Charlemagne. 

Now you may well believe that the result 
of all these struggles and defeats, and their 


Strathclyde, was enough to make the Cymry 
hate the Saxons ; they said they were well 
called Saxone,* which to them meant a stone, 
for they were hard as stones, besides they 
hated them for their drinking and for en- 
couraging slavery, binding the young back to 
back, and selling them in the public markets. 
So when the Normans came into England 
the Welsh rejoiced not only at the confound- 
ing of their Saxon foes, but also because the 
Normans had among them the Bret Normans, 
who were also Cymri. And did not their 
entrance into England—for by this time the 
land was called England—bring the ancient 
prophecy of the “ Lamp in Darkness ” nearest 
to its fulfilment ? 
But the keen-sighted William knew that, 


* It was the Saxons who called Cambria Wales, 
and its people Welsh, the word meaning “‘ People of 
a strange tongue.” 
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glad as the population of Wales was to have 
the Normans in England, they would take 
good care to keep them out of Wales, and 
would perhaps also try to recover some of 
their lost province of Strathclyde, on the 
other side of the actual Welsh frontier. Sc, 
although the Welsh were so well disposed, 
he would let them know he was their sovereign 
lord and master, and sent to claim submission 
and tribute of them.* 

The Welsh refused to pay this tribute, or 
yield this allegiance, and William invaded 
Wales, and mastered it and them. But to 
overpower the Welsh was one thing, to keep 
them in obedience another, and William soon 
found only one thing remained for the hold- 
ing in of this ‘‘ untameable province,” and that 
was to build fortresses, and he and William 
Rufus caused a whole line of them to rise up 
along the frontier from Chepstow to Chester. 

Now these fortresses were given into the 
hands of Lord Wardens, whose qualities are 
expressed in this saying, “ They went by the 
sword, not the distaff,” that is, there was 
nothing gentle aboutthem. How little gentle 
they were, their names, manners, and deeds 
sufficiently speak. There was, for instance, 
Hugh ‘he Wolf, whose constable, De Lacey, 
bore on his crest a serpent fixing its fangs in 
the breast of the dragon, the cognizance of 
Wales; and who with leave to enter Wales 
when he would, and conquer what he could, 
made Flintshire one desolation; and there 
was Robert of Belesm, who issued from his 
stronghold at Shrewsbury, and “slew the 
Welsh like sheep, or made slaves of them, or 
flayed them with nails,” at his pleasure. Of 
course I need hardly say there were a host 
of meaner men who hovered over the Welsh 
frontier like evil beasts of prey, to devour 
what the others left; nor is it needful to add 
how this treatment sowed seeds of hatred 
and distrust, which grew up into a famous 
harvest. 

But the Normans, conquer as they would, 
did not find the work easy, nor the serpent a 
match for the dragon, save indeed matri- 
monially, and even then they had to be wise 
as serpents, for Welsh brides had kinsmen 
who were difficult customers to deal with. 

But all this border warfare, and these wild 
matches, tempted the spirit of song from out 
of its hiding places, and some of the best 
bardic songs are of this period. Were the 


* The laws of Howel Dhu acknowledge that the 
Lord of Aberfrau (the capital of North Wales) paid a 
tribute to the English king, but the Welsh affirmed 
: to be a national tribute for defence against foreign 
joes, 





Welsh triumphant over their foes, was one | 
of these hateful fortresses taken, a cry of joy | 


went through the land, and such songs as 
“ The Triumph of Owen,” so finely rendered 
by the poet Gray, issued forth— 


‘* Owen’s praise demands my song, 
Owen swift, and Owen strong, 
Fairest flower of Roderick’s stem, 
Gwyneth’s* shield, and Britain’s gem.” 


You will always observe in bardic songs that 
the hero’s personal as well as moral qualities 
are fully expressed. So in the literal trans- 
lation of this song it is said, “I will extol the 
generous hero, the bulwark of his country, 
expert in arms, who neither hoardeth nor 
coveteth riches.” But let us return to Gray’s 
version— 


‘* Big with hosts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three against him came, 
This the force of Erin hiding 
Side by side as proudly riding 
On her shadow, long and grey, 
Locklin ploughs her watery way. 
There the Norman sails afar 
Catch the wind, and join the war, 
Dauntless on his native sands 
The dragon son of Mona stands,t 
In glitt’ring arms, and glory drest, 
High he rears his ruby crest,” &c., &c. 


Now about this Owen Gwyneth, who is here || 
called the dragon son of Mona, I would | 
say he was the wisest and best Prince of || 
North Wales, as Rhys ap Gruffith was of | 
I give you the bardic elegy | 


South Wales. 
of the latter, as seen on his tomb — “Oh 


blysse of bataille, chyldde of chivalry, worship | 


of arms! the enemy is here, for Rhys is of 
here! but his noble name is not dead ! his 
prowess passed his manners, his witte passed 
his prowesse, his fair speech his witte,” &c. 


The frays with the Lord Wardens have | 
many a ballad. Sir Walter Scott has thus | 


rendered one called— 


THE NORMAN HORSESHOE, 
** Chepstow’s brides may rue the toil 
That arm’d stout Clare for Cambria’s broil, 
Their orphans long the art may rue, 
For Neville’s war-horse forged the shoe. 
No more the stamp of arméd steed 
Shall dint Glamorgan’s velvet mead, 
No trace be there in early spring, 
Save of the fairies’ emerald ring.” 


Clare and Neville were the Norman wardens 
thus defeated. Henry I. was quite as cruel 
to the Welsh as his ancestors. When in 
1165 he had to retreat from Wales, he caused 


* Gwyneth is North Wales, whose capital then 
was Aberfrau, in Anglesey. 
t That is, Owen Gwyneth. 
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the eyes of the sons of Rhys and Owen, who| Not old in unsightliness, but old in dexterity, 
were his hostages, to be picked out, and the| Cre ofa Ps ag in every need, 

A ; ry of death was it ? 
ears of the young girls, also hostages, to be | oh, my Christ ! how sad I am from these wounds: 








plugged up. 


‘** T hate the Saxon, Madoc cried ; not yet 
Have I forgotten how from Keiriog’s shame, 
Flying, the coward wreaked his cruelty 
On our poor brethren: David! seest thou never 
Those eyeless spectres. . .?” 


} 
But I am now going to give you one quota- | 


OF the various distresses that chieftains endure, 

no one knows but God, and he who speaks. 

Cup-bearer ! I cannot be continued here, nor avoid 
a separation, 

be it in Paradise that we be received, 

with the Supreme of Kings be our abode, 

Where there is to be seen the secure course of 
truth.” 

Panegyric on Owen ) Gwalchmat, son of Melir, Bard 


s that . . ; 

alities tion from the most beautiful bardic song, | Gyneth, Prince, by in 1157. 

ican. literally rendered. It is far too long to offer ‘ ; 

a tie it entire. It celebrates a feast of warriors after But, for the moment, enough of warriors 
a fight. and chieftains, of Druids and bards. The 

untry, subject is vast, and the temptations to pursue 

h nor Tue Ilirtas Horn, it great; but as 


xray’s 








‘¢ Pour out, thou cup-bearer! thus yielding pleasure 
the horn in the hand of Rhys, in the hall of the 
director of bounty ; 
The hall of Owen, that has ever been maintained 
on spoil 
the feasting of a thousand thou mayest hear ! open 
are the gates. 
* * * * * 
Cup-bearer! I am sad and silent; has he not 
left me ? 
full of sorrow am I for the leader of the ninth 
wave. * 
Pour thou out the horn covered with a yellow top, 
honourably drunk with frothing mead, 
And if thou seek’st life to one year’s close 
diminish not its respect ; since it is not meet. 
And bear to Grufydd, the crimson lanced foe, 
wine with pellucid glass around it ; 
The dragon of Arwstli, safeguard of the borders, 
the dragon of Owen, the generous of the race of 
Cynoyn, 
A dragon from his beginning, and never scared by 
a conflict. 
Pour thou out, for I am contemplating 
where they defend their mead, and their country 
Look to it he who insults him of eagle heart ! 
Brothers blameless ! of high-soaring minds, 
of dauntless vigour, earning your deserts ! 
Warriors who for me have achieved services, 


* The ninth wave was the wave of honour, the 


** The sun goes down ; 
Far off his light is on the naked crags 
Of Penmaenmawr, and Aron’s ancient hills 
And the last glory lingers yet awhile, 
Crowning old Snowdon’s venerable head,’ 


and as the Welsh fairies, always redoubtable, 
may after sunset throw a spell over me and 


ceep me dancing till morning, I will stop, 
with three more triads to bolt the door with. 


| They are all triads of the bards :— 


_ “Three things cannot but exist: co-suffer- 
ing, without which none could obtain a per- 
fect knowledge of anything ; co-participation 
in Divine love; co-ultimity, from the 
nature of God's power, and His attributes of 
justice and mercy.” 

“Three things only God can do: endure 
the eternities ; participate in every state of 


| existence and know no change; reform all 
| things, and know no loss.” 


“There are three excellencies of changing 
the mode of existence: acquisition of know- 
ledge, beautiful variety, and repose.” 

_I stop at the word, and, by way of good 
wish, hope this article may set you thinking 
of England’s wonderful past with gratitude 


ie 
BS, 


eps hk eS 


strongest; it is called ‘‘the ram,” the other waves | 
‘* the sheep.” {and thankfulness, 
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THE OVERLAND 


BY CHARLES H. 


ROUT &. 


ALLEN. F.R.G.S. 


No. II.—Cryvton.—TuHE CoFrFrEE-PLANT HIGHLANDS. 


Wuat a delightful change it is from the soft 
salt air of the coast belt to the refreshing 
breezes of the upland regions of the beautiful 
island of Ceylon ! 

The sanitarium, or convalescent station, 
is placed on the elevated plateau of NEUERA- 
ELLIA, pronounced Meuradia, or the royal city 
of light, which stands at an elevation of about 
6,200 feet above the sea, and at a distance of 
about 100 miles from Colombo. 

To reach this delightful Elysium the tra- 
veller passes through the ancient city of 
Kandy, the former capital of Ceylon, ex- 
quisitely situated in a lofty valley encircled 
by picturesque mountain peaks. In the 
days when Sir J. Emerson Tennent wrote 
his charming work on Ceylon the carriage- 
road from Colombo to Kandy was, first a 
long drive across a broad marshy plain, and 
then a toilsome ascent by a steep mountain 
path. Down this weary road the patient 
little wiry bullocks brought the half-million 
hundredweight of coffee which is estimated 
to have been the yearly crop of those days, 
whilst after delivering their burden at the 
coast they returned to the mountains with 
their heavy load of stores and other neces- 
saries for the planters. 

Now this is all changed. An excellent 
single-line railway has been made from 
Colombo to Kandy, a distance of seventy- 
two miles. The height ascended is 1,713 
feet, and at first the rise is very gradual. 

The river Kalamy has to be crossed soon 
after leaving Colombo, and at the time of 
my visit a great flood had raised the waters 
of this river some forty feet, and had carried 
away a great part of the long railway bridge. 
A great portion of the flat plain on either 
side the line was more or less under water, 
but the train was able to proceed slowly 
along the embankment, and we thus had a 
more than usually good opportunity of 
enjoying the beautiful scenery of this 
mountain-girt plain. On either side you 
see the spurs of the hills, covered with dense 
masses of forest, of every conceivable shade 
of green. This green mantle. is broidered 
thickly over with flowering creepers of 
gorgeous hue, whilst some of the trees are 
themselves one blaze of glittering blossom. 





After a while the ascent becomes serious. 
An extra locomotive is tacked on to the 
train, which creeps slowly along, winding 
onward and upward like a great serpent; 
at one time bending round overhanging 
rocks, down whose precipitous sides you 
can look sheer into the valley a thousand 
feet below, or gliding through deep cuttings, 
or boring its way through tunnelled rocks, 
whose gaping chasms are covered thickly 
with a fringe of exquisite ferns, such as one 
is accustomed to see in hothouses in 
England. At every turn in this steep and 
winding road you see around you, far and 
wide, a long array of mountains, peak upon 
peak, knoll upen knoll, crag upon crag, some 
of them bare and of strange fantastic shapes, 
as, for instance, the great Bid/e rock, but the 
greater part covered to their topmost summits 
with a mantle of tropical green. 

Conspicuous in this sea of green is the 
tall, graceful stem of the fa/ifot palm, with 


its broad drooping canopy of leaves hang- | 


ing down like the crown of a gigantic fern 
tree. 

How glorious is the talipot palm when 
in flower! I saw several of these in my 
trip up and down the mountains, the light 
yellowish-green of their splendid plumes 
towering here and there above the darker 
shades of the surrounding forests. The 
flower is a huge shoot, apparently over 


twenty feet high, which grows erect out of | 


the top of the tree above its long pendent 
leaves. It spreads off into numerous feathery 
branches, the lower ones of enormous length, 
and becoming shorter as they approach the 
summit. Every branch is full of fruit—a 


small pulpy nut,—and the whole looks more | 


i} 


like a gigantic plume of white coral than 


anything else to which’ I can compare it. || 


But the effort to produce this splendid 
consummation of its life is fatal to the tree; 
it sickens and dies after flowering, having 
accomplished the beneficent purpose for 
which it was created. 
provides for its reproduction. The destruc- 
tive and repulsive great bat—the “ fying 
fox” of Australia—has a particular liking 
for the fruit of the talipot palm, which he 
carries off to devour, hanging head down- 








Nature, however, || 
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wards from some neighbouring tree. As he 
eats the fruit the seed which it contains 
drops to the ground, and thus this graceful 
palm is sown far and wide through the 
forest. 

Probably this is the only useful action 
performed by the destructive “ flying fox.” 
At the Government gardens of Peradenia, 
near Kandy, I saw them hanging by 
thousands from the lofty trees in that 
beautiful enclosure. They were all fast 
asleep, but on clapping our hands and 
shouting they were scared from their roost- 
ing-place, and flew all around us, with their 
large, lazy, flapping wings. Dr. Thwaites, 
the excellent curator, explained to us then 
the little anecdote which connects these 
creatures with the spreading of the talipot 
palm in the jungles of Ceylon. 

From the railway carriages, as you wind 
slowly along the edge of steep precipices, 
you look down into deep valleys, where you 
see terraces cut one above another, and 
carefully ploughed and irrigated. These are 
the paddy grounds, just ready to be sown for 
their next crop of rice, and at intervals you 
see them dotted with the curious little raised 
platforms on which the native watchmen pass 
the night to scare away marauding elephants 
and other wild beasts from the ripening crops. 

At length you pass through the strange, 
mysterious rampart of rock, about which 
tradition asserted that the kingdom of 
Kandy would perish if a horseman rode 
through it. The railway has now pierced it, 
and the iron horse daily drags its ponderous 
loads through this impregnable rampart of 
the old Kandian kingdom. 

The scenery about this part of the line is 
peculiarly bold and striking, the rock itself 
through which the tunnel is cut for several 
hundred yards being the perpendicular face 
of the mountain, and presenting a precipice 
of;more than a thousand feet in depth. 

After this pass has been scaled the road 
gently slopes towards the banks of the river, 
which flows around the city of Kandy, en- 
circling it, as the Cingalese say, “like a 
necklace of pearls.” In former times the 
city no doubt spread out over the valley 
which has since been submerged, for in 
1807 the last king banked up the river, 
which soon filled up the hollows, and forms 
the beautiful lake on which now stands the 
ancient capital of the island. 

What can be more picturesque than this 
pretty little city, standing on its miniature 
lake, surrounded by mountain peaks, and 
set in a framework of the most exquisite 





tropical green? At night, as you stroll 
along the banks of the lake, myriads of 
fireflies twinkle over its waters, in which 
they are reflected like flashing stars. It is 
altogether a fairy-like spot, and yet before 
our rule commenced in 1815 the shores of 
this lake were the scene of deeds of cruelty 
and bloodshed too fiendish to be described 
in these pages. 

There are few buildings in Kandy with 
any pretensions to architectural beauty or to 
historic renown. Of these the great Zemple 
of the Dalada, which is supposed by the 
faithful to contain the actual tooth of Buddha, 
is the most famous. 

It stands upon the shore of the lake, and 
its pointed octagonal roof and whitened 
walls and columns, glittering in the sun, 
form the most conspicuous object in the 
general view of the city. 

Government House is built upon one of 
the neighbouring hills, around which, from 
base to summit, are winding paths cut out of 
the solid rock. From these paths you obtain 
glorious views of the city and surrounding 
scenery. From one side you look down 
into the quaint old town and the little lake 
on which it stands, and then in a few minutes, 
as you continue your walk around the conical 
hill, your eye wanders far away over the 
thick jungle, and down deep winding valleys 
to the opposite mountains, whose sides are 
clothed with the dark green of the numerous 
coffee plantations. 

All around you, above and below, you 
hear the constant chattering of the monkeys, 
which run wild all over this region ; but the 
vegetation is so dense that it is only with 
difficulty you catch a glimpse of these active, 
noisy creatures, as they swing themselves 
from bough to bough. In the thick jungle 
at your feet are plenty of leopards, elks, pigs, 
and many kinds of deer, and in the broad 
forests in the distance are wandering herds 
of elephants. : 

No one of course goes to Kandy without 
seeing the famous relic preserved so jea- 
lously in the Temple of the Dalada. ; 

The Dalada, or sacred tooth of Buddha, is 
no doubt believed by his followers to be the 
veritable tooth of the founder of their faith. 
A long history might be written on this relic 
and its various vicissitudes, but it will be 
sufficient to state here that the original tooth 
was solemnly burnt by the Portuguese arch- 
bishop in 1560, in the presence of the Viceroy 
of India and his court, and in spite of an 
enormous sum of money having been offered 
for its ransom. 
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This high-handed proceeding was of course 
impotent to destroy the passion for relic- 
worship, which appears to be innate in the 
minds of the ignorant of all ages and every 
clime. Nor were the Buddhist priests one 
whit behind those of far more civilized 
nations in inventing spurious imitations, and 
clothing them with a fictitious sanctity, in 
order to impose upon their credulous flocks. 
A false tooth was soon manufactured and set 
up in place of the lost treasure, and people 
quickly learned to recognise it as a veritable 
It matters 


inches in length, and more like the tooth of a 
crocodile than that of a man. It is most 
firmly believed in, and carefully guarded in a 
sumptuous shrine; nor have we any right to 
laugh at the simple islanders for their cre- 
dulity when we ourselves live in the midst of 
many delusions quite as strange and incre- 
dible. Winking pictures, liquefying blood of 
saints, pilgrimages to visit spots where the 
Virgin Mary appeared to peasant children, 
are more marvellous impositions than that 
of a heathen relic in a comparatively barba- 
rous land. In this case, as in many others, 
we cannot afford to “ ¢hrow stones.” 

I was very much struck by the great 
personal cleanliness of the Kandians. Ex- 
actly opposite our hotel window was the 
bathing-place of the city. A portion of the 
lake is walled off, and a slight division 
separates the men from the women. It is, 
however, open to the lake, so that you can 
contemplate the bathing arrangements with 
perfect facility. From early dawn until 
sunset there appears to be scarcely a single 
minute in which some of these people are 
not. washing themselves and (¢heir clothes. 
They descend into the water with some of 
their clothes on, and then proceed to wash 
their other garments by rubbing them be- 
tween great stones, and striking them 
violently against slabs of stone. The 
women also wash out their long black 
tresses with elaborate care, and look most 
picturesque as they stand in the water 
with dishevelled hair and_bright-coloured 
sash wound closely round their dusky forms. 

Nothing could be more correct or modest 
than their behaviour, for as they do not mind 
wet clothes they have no occasion to un- 
cover, but when they have finished washing 
one garment, they unwind the one they are 
wearing and replace it with the clean wet 
one, and after the long operation is con- 
cluded they walk away in their damp 
clothing, utterly reckless of catarrh or 








rheumatism. Of course it makes no dif- 


ference to them if the rain is descending | 
in torrents, for it merely adds a shower- 


bath to their other luxuries. The men 
bathe in the same leisurely, business-like 
manner, apparently regarding the operation 
simply as a matter of cleanliness, nor do 


they ever seem to indulge in the luxury of | 


aswim. When I joined their laundry party 
on the bathing rocks, they were greatly 
amused at watching me swimming about the 
delicious water of the deep lake, though no 
one was inclined to follow my example. 

When the sun is shining the scene is highly 
picturesque, as the rocks and low long wall 
are covered with the bright garments of both 
men and women, hanging out to dry. Pro- 
bably many hundreds thus bathe every day, 
setting a good example to some of their more 
civilized brethren. 

The Government gardens at Peradenia, 
near Kandy, must on no account be passed 
by without a visit. 
are here gathered together masses of vegeta- 


tion that can scarcely be surpassed in beauty | 


by any other spot of equal size on the world’s 
surface. The entrance to the gardens is 
through a noble avenue of gigantic india- 
rubber trees, on emerging from which you 
come upon a group of palms of various kinds 
and of matchless beauty. A broad river 
encircles the garden on three of its sides, 
and along its banks are numerous groups 
of bamboo of amazing size, many of their 
stems being as thick as a man’s thigh, whilst 


I should be afraid to say how high these | 


exquisitely graceful canes lifted their tapering 
and bending summits above the ground. 


Seen at a little distance these large clumps | 


of towering bamboo looked like colossal 
Prince of Wales’ feathers cut out in living 
green. The chinchona, or quinine tree, 
appeared to be flourishing, and Dr. Thwaites 
considered it was likely to be largely culti- 
vated in’ Ceylon. Fruits, flowers, shrubs, 
and trees from almost every country in the 
world were to be seen growing side by side, 
whilst the huge forest trees growing naturally 
in some of the jungle districts of the garden 
were bound together by massive creepers, 
till the whole looked like the solid walls of 
some lofty cathedral glittering with gorgeous 
flowers of every conceivable form and hue. 

NEvERA-ELLIA, the sanitarium of Ceylon, 
is a lofty plateau encircled by mountains, 
and standing at an elevation of more than 
4,000 feet above the city of Kandy, and 
over 6,000 feet above the sea. 

To this delightful spot the European in- 
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habitants of the island are in the habit of 
retiring in order to restore the health which 
has been undermined by a prolonged resi- 
dence on the coast. 

Passing in a few hours from the enervating 
heat of Colombo to the cool climate of the 
hills, the change is most refreshing and ex- 
hilarating, for in this elevated region a fire is 
acceptable at night, and thin coatings of ice 
may be noticed in the morning. What Simla 
is to the Anglo-Indian, such is Neuera-Ellia 
to the English resident of Ceylon; and 
although he cannot behold the magnificent 
scenery of the Himalaya, yet he will travel 
through a country of such exquisite beauty 
that he may well be pardoned in calling this 
charmed spot the Elysium of Ceylon. 

When I entered the Rest House at Neuera- 
Ellia I noticed that the mercury in the 
barometer stood at 24 inches, and the tem- 
perature was 62° Fahr., which was sufficiently 
cold and bracing after having been parboiled 
at a temperature of nearly go°. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent thus describes 
the delights of a residence in this elevated 
valley :—“ From July to November, when 
the monsoon changes, the plain presents the 
most delightful characteristics of climate and 
verdure ; flowers spring up after the rains, 
and day after day invalids enjoy their 
healthful drive round the base of the hills 
that encircle the valley, and excursionists 
make their pilgrimages to the top of Pedro- 
tallagalla, an elevation of 8,280 feet, from 
which there is a view of surpassing magnifi- 
cence over the lower range of mountains and 
the plains beneath, threaded by the silvery 
line of the rivers, and stretching away till it 
meets the sea on the far horizon.” 

Sir J. E. Tennent also regrets that’ the 
blessing with which Providence has endowed 
the island in placing such a climate within 
reach of the sultry coast has never been duly 
estimated by Europeans, nor availed of as a 
preventive against the approaches of disease. 

He complains that the military obstinately 
neglect to make use of this natural sanita- 
rium until the soldiers are actually invalided, 
whereas health might have been preserved 
and serious illness averted by a short resi 
dence in this magical vale of health. 

I do not know whether the indifference 
of which the late Governor of Ceylon 
complained in 1857 has been to any great 
extent removed, but on a visit to the spot 
nearly twenty years after I was struck by the 
small number of houses, both private resi- 
dences and places of public resort, that are 
to be found on this broad elevated plain, nor 





did I observe many visitors taking advantage 
of the upland breezes. Persons who reside 
in the coffee districts already enjoy the bless- 
ings of mountain air, and the comparatively 
small number of Europeans whose avoca- 
tions compel them to reside on the coast are 
probably too busy to take holidays except 
under the pressure of necessity. 

To an ordinary traveller like myself the 
tropical scenery of Kandy and the neigh- 
bouring hills possessed more attractions than 
the cool, damp plateau of Neuera-Ellia, on 
which we arrived in a very moist condition, 
after a stiff mountain climb of twelve miles, 
through pouring rain, after leaving the coach 
which had carried us as far as the station of 
Rhombodda. 

The ride from Kandy to Rhombodda is 
wonderfully fine, and must have been even 
more so before the primeval forests which 
once clothed the hill-sides were cleared 
away to make room for the dark, sombre, 
stunted vegetation of the coffee plantations. 
The road is in many places cut out of the 
solid rock, and winds along upwards and on- 
wards, creeping round overhanging buttresses 
of rock, and cresting almost perpendicular 
precipices of appalling depth. Mountain 
peaks surround you on every side, and you 
look across broad deep valleys devoted to 
the growth of “ paddy,” to the noble crag 
which forms the rugged summit of Adam’s 
Peak. This mountain is considered sacred 
by the inhabitants as the spot on which our 
progenitor left the mark of his gigantic foot, 
which is at least five feet in length and pro- 
portionately broad! It is one of the most 
famous spots of pilgrimage in Ceylon, and 
in order to scale the huge rock which forms 
the topmost peak of the mountain great iron 
chains, said to have been placed there in the 
time of Alexander the Great, form a rude 
ladder up which the guides urge your imme- 
diate and rapid ascent, lest a sudden gust of 
wind should sweep you off the steep platform 
into the unfathomable depths below. Wor- 
ship is performed to the sacred foot by offer- 
ing flowers of the rhododendron, striking an 
ancient bell, and going through a series of 
mysterious prostrations of the body. 

The height of Adam’s Peak 1s not much 
more than 7,000 feet, but as it rises almost 
abruptly from the level plain it affords a 
panoramic view said to be almost unequalled 
in the world. ‘“ Around it to the north and 
east the traveller looks down on the zone of 
lofty hills that encircle the Kandian kingdom, 
whilst to the westward the eye Is carried far 
over undulating plains, threaded by rivers 
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like cords of silver, till in the purple dis- 
tance the glitter of the sunbeams on the sea 
marks the line of the Indian Ocean.” 

As the creaky old coach that carried us 
from Kandy as far as Rhombodda, or Rang- 
bodde, crept slowly up the steep mountain 
road we enjoyed leisurely the delightful 
views of this most charming scenery, riding 
as we did through miles upon miles of coffee 
plantations, at one time completely sur- 
rounded by the dark glossy foliage of the 
monotonous rows of this ubiquitous plant ; 
at another winding along a road where on 
one side we had tall hedges of flowering 
aloes above us, and below an almost perpen- 
dicular precipice, down which you might 
make a single leap into the valley many 
hundreds, if not thousands of feet in depth. 

This sort of travelling is very easy—to 
the traveller at least—during the ascent, but 
we found it somewhat trying to the nerves 
on our return journey. It so happened that 
the light mountain coach in which the 
passage above Gampola is usually performed 
had come to grief a short time before; 
indeed, our Jehu had a reassuring way of 
calling our attention now and then to steep 
places where the coach had performed a 
somersault at some not very remotely distant 
period, and had either fallen into the river 
at an unknown depth below, or been brought 
up by settling in the top of some huge forest 
tree. As this light, manageable carriage was 
for the time won est, we had to make the 
journey in the old lumbering vehicle that 
was usually employed for the more level 
country only, and our descent of the moun- 
tain was not altogether unaccompanied by 
feelings of apprehension. In the first place, 
the coach had no éveak, and the small 
number of passengers and very light mail- 
bags which formed the freight were scarcely 
sufficient to keep it steady on a level road, 
and were utterly inadequate to maintain its 
equilibrium as we swung round sharp pro- 
jecting rocks with the easy roll of an empty 
collier beating round the North Foreland. 

After safely doubling a number of these 
perilous headlands, during which we gazed 
with awe and trepidation into the smiling 
valleys and yawning forest depths that were 
at all times ready to receive us should we 
have heeled a little too far over and been 
brought up on our beam ends, we pulled up 
to change horses at some mountain village. 
Here the passengers all struck—that is, my 
companion and I did, for there were no 
other travellers,—and we vowed we would 
not go on any further unless some means 





were adopted to moderate the speed and 
give the driver some control over the ma- 
chine other than that which depended 
entirely on our sorry steeds and their more 
sorry harness. This gentleman was quite 
equal to the occasion, for whilst the horses 
were being changed he coolly walked into 
the jungle and cut down a tree—not a very 
large one, of course. This supple sapling 
he lashed to the stern of our lumbering old 
craft in such a manner that considerable 
pressure was brought to bear upon the two 
hind wheels; and under the restraining 
influence of this powerful friction we rode 
merrily and securely along over the rest 
of our steep mountain road, and were at 
last safely brought up in the quaint old 
harbour of Gampola, the zz/and port of the 
coffee districts, standing peacefully on the 
broad, placid river of the same name. 

But we have wandered away from Rhom- 
bodda and its coffee-clothed hills. This 
place is far up the mountain side, and only 
twelve miles below the plateau of the range 
on which stands the small settlement of 
Neuera-Ellia. Rhombodda itself is a con- 
siderable village, and is no doubt entirely 
supported by the coffee-growing population 
of the surrounding districts. It is most 
picturesquely situated on the slope of the 
mountain, and a twin waterfall of great 
height and considerable volume forms a 
most beautiful object as you look across 
the deep narrow valley which lies at your 
feet. The coach left us here, as there were 
not enough passengers to make it worth 
while to drag such a heavy vehicle up the 
steep twelve miles which lay between us and 
Neuera-Ellia. This portion of the journey 
we therefore performed on foot, walking 
most of the way through plantations of 
coffee, though after an elevation of 6,000 
feet this plant ceased to grow, and we had 
long before lost the cocoa-nut and other 


beautiful palm trees. On some of the estates || 
through which we had ridden on the previous || 
day as many as 1,500 acres were under coffee | 
cultivation, and as several estates either | 
joined or were in close vicinity to others | 
the hill-sides presented a somewhat uniform || 


and monotonous appearance. 

The coffee plant is cut down till it remains 
at a height of not more than from three to 
four feet. The branches become gnarled 
and rough, the leaves are of a dark glossy 
green, and the fruit when unripe is also 
green. When ripe, however, the berries are 
of a pink or crimson colour, and present a 
very pretty appearance as they shine out 
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from the dark green foliage. In size they 
are somewhat less than a bigaroon cherry, 
and are round and pulpy. 

The first process after gathering the ripe 
fruit is to take off the pulp from the /wo seeds 
within, and this is done by washing the fruit 
in a machine which bruises and macerates it 
without hurting the precious berries that lie 
hidden in their soft covering ; and the process 
has to be repeated many times and with 
great care before all the pulp is removed. 
The berries are then sun-dried, after which 
they are packed up and forwarded to Co- 
lombo to undergo the further process of 
removing the dry outer husk. 

There is not very much to be said about 
the different methods employed in the manu- 
facture of coffee, though of course we saw all 
the preliminary steps used for that purpose 
on the planiations. The most interesting 
process is that carried on in Colombo, which 
is called “curing.” After the berry is received 
from the mountains it is spread out and 
thoroughly sun-dried in the large premises of 
the coffee-curing establishments. When the 
berry is quite dry it is rolled very gently 
between large stone or wooden rollers, so as 
to crack the outer husk without hurting the 
berry. Then it is winnowed, and the outer 
husk is blown away. ‘The berries are now 
carefully sorted by hand. 

This was really a pretty sight. Some hun- 
dreds of Tamil women, almost as black as jet, 
and with loose robes and gay head-dress of 
the brightest colours, were busily engaged in 
picking out all the oval berries and all the 
round ones, and placing them in different 
heaps. For the benefit of purchasers of 
unground coffee I may state that I was 
informed that the vownd berries are supposed 
to be the best ; but however that may be, the 
sorting is very carefully done, and not only 
are the different shapes separated, but the 
various sizes are kept distinct, and all bad 
ones are rejected. 

A more busy, picturesque scene can 
scarcely be imagined than that afforded by 
this numerous band of coolie women, who 
with deft and nimble fingers were swiftly 
picking out the various sorts of berries for 
the European market. They were as happy 
and merry as children, their dark faces lit 
up with a constant smile, which showed off 
their fine white teeth to perfection. To add 
to the laughter and merriment, a band of 
little naked bronze Cupids were running in 
and out, playing at various incomprehensible 
games amongst the coffee heaps, and adding 
greatly to the quaintness and interest of the 





scene. These were the offspring of the 
young mothers who were at work, for the 
worthy manager of this establishment, Mr. 
Leishmann, informed me that he made a 
rule of never separating the mothers from 
their children. In short, it was a kind of 
“happy family,” for the elder children were 
also engaged in some light work in the 
factory. Ido not know where all the fathers 
were, but probably some of them were on 
the plantations. 

We will now proceed to consider the 
history of coffee-planting in Ceylon, and 
for this purpose we will make use of some 
of the voluminous information to be found 
in Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s exhaustive work 
on Ceylon, together with the latest particulars 
contained in the new edition of the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica, published in 1876. 

Down to the year 1690 coffee was only 
cultivated in Arabia, and the consumption 
of the berry was almost confined to that 
country and Turkey. In that year the Dutch 
carried the plant from Arabia to Java, and it 
was soon after introduced into Ceylon, and 
cultivated somewhat unsuccessfully on some 
of the lowlands of the island. In Java it 
proved to be a great success, and it is stated 
that a single plant sent thence to one of the 
Botanic Gardens of Holland has become the 
parent of more than half the coffee plants in 
the world. Young plants produced from 
this Java specimen were sent out early in 
the eighteenth century to Surinam, whence 
seedlings were transplanted to the West India 
islands, Central America, and the Brazils. 

When the English overthrew the fierce 
and cruel monarch of Kandy in 1815, and 
took possession of his picturesque little 
capital, it is said that they found the coffee 
plant growing wild in the vicinity of the 
temples, besides many gardens entirely 
formed of this shrub. Sir Edward Barnes, 
who made the great centra! high road to the 
Kandian districts, must claim the ‘merit of 
being the first man who formed a coffee 
plantation in the highlands of Ceylon. 
Warned by the failure of this plant in the 
low damp districts of the island, he con- 
ceived the idea of trying its cultivation on 
the hills, and the success obtained was 
remarkable. 

This first attempt was made about the 
year 1825, and owing to a short supply from 
the West Indies and Guiana, caused by 
troubles with the slaves in those colonies, 
a great demand arose in Europe for East 
Indian coffee. In 1835 a wild speculation 
for coffee planting set in in Ceylon, and 
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in less than ten years nearly three hundred 
thousand acres of Crown land were sold for 
that object. Much of this land of course 
was merely taken up on speculation, and 
never came under cultivation. 

The history of this coffee mania may be 
worth recording a little more fully. Sir J. 
Tennent tells us that “in an incredibly short 
period the mountain ranges on all sides of 
Kandy became covered with plantations. 
All the great valleys were occupied by 
ardent speculators ; they settled on the steep 
passes leading to Neuera Ellia, and the coffee 
trees quickly bloomed on solitary hills around 
the very base of Adam’s Peak. The first 
ardent adventurers pioneered the way through 
pathless woods, and lived for months in log 
huts, whilst felling the forest and making 
their preliminary nurseries preparatory to 
planting ; but within a. few years the tracks 
by which they came were converted into 
highways, and their cabins replaced by bun- 
galows, which, though rough, were picturesque, 
and. replete with European comforts. ‘The 


new life in the jungle was full of excitement 
and romance ; the wild elephants and leopards 
retreated before the axe of the forester; the 
elk supplied their table with venison, and 


jungle fowl and game were within call and 
abundant.” 

Alas for the vanity of human hopes and 
expectations! The fair picture so charm- 
ingly drawn for us had its reverse side, for we 
are told on the same authority that after the 
coffee mania had attained its height in 1845, 
and -had drawn into its bewildering vortex 
hosts of immigrant capitalists from England, 
and had absorbed the hard-earned savings of 
many of the East India Company’s officers, 
and of most of the civil servants of the 
Crown, from the governor downwards, there 
came the inevitable crash at last. Ruin, swift 
and speedy, swept over the island, and men 
awoke painfully to the fact that in order to 
be made profitable, coffee planting must be 
conducted on the same principles of common 
sense and scientific knowledge that are de- 
manded for the success of any other great 
branch. of industry. 

All this is now remedied ; old faults are 
corrected, bad sites are avoided ; the fallacious 
idea has been abandoned that the coffee tree 
requires only to be planted, and may be ex- 
pected to produce prodigious crops year after 
year without the assistance of any kind of 
manure; and instead of this we now find 
every estate tended like a garden, and the 
exhausted soil renewed by artificial treatment. 

After passing through various vicissitudes, 





and fighting against many enemies, not the 
least of whom are those natural pests, the 
Golunda rat and the coffee bug (Lecanium 
coffee), I believe we may now look upon the 
coffee planter as a thoroughly well-to-do and 
successful squatter, leading an enjoyable and 
healthy life in the midst of some of the fairest 
scenery in the world. No doubt it is some- 
what lonely on some of the outlying stations, 
but-I can bear testimony to the fact that 
when the young coffee grower escapes from 
his quiet home on the hills, and descends 
upon such civilized spots as Kandy or Co- 
lombo, he possesses a power of rollicking 
enjoyment which I have never seen equalled, 
excepting by some of the youthful squatters 
who occasionally pounce down upon Sydney 
or Melbourne after a protracted stay in the 
isolated wilds of the Queensland bush. 

By the latest accounts there appear to be 
somewhat over twelve hundred coffee planta- 
tions now under cultivation in Ceylon, com- 
prising a total area of over a quarter of a 
million of acres. The annual export of 
coffee may be stated in round numbers at 
about one hundred millions of pounds weight, 
or one-tenth part of the whole coffee produce 
of the world. 

I have no wish to weary my readers with a 
long series of dry statistics, but a few facts 
and figures may be interesting ere we finish 
our notice of the coffee plant. 

The first fact that strikes one as very 
singular is that the consumption of coffee 
in England decreases as the population 
increases. It is difficult to say why this 
should be, but the fact remains, and may 
perhaps be partly attributed to our growing 
taste for tea, and to the national and inordi- 
nate love of beer which characterizes the 
British workman. The abominable adultera- 
tions to which coffee was so long subject may 
have done much to lessen the demand, whilst 
the almost universal ignorance that prevails 
as to how a cup of good coffee can be 
produced has also turned our tastes towards 
its more simple rival, tea. 

Mr. Giffard Palgrave, in his most interest- 
ing work on Arabia, has given some eloquent 
descriptions of the coffee which he met with 
in his strange and dangerous journey across 
that country, and he tells us not only that all 
so-called Mocha coffee sold in England is a 
sham and a delusion, the real article never 
travelling further west than Constantinople, 
but he says plainly we have not the faintest 
idea how to make it properly. 

For our comfort, however, we need not go 
into the wilds of Arabia in order to taste the 
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genuine Mocha coffee, for many of us no 
doubt have drunk it in Egypt, Syria, or 
elsewhere, out of those rich and costly but 
sadly too small cups, which, together: with 
the pipe of peace, are so hospitably handed 
to the traveller in the East. The memory 
of such coffee may dwell with us, but the 
reality we never see in England, although by 
a little care we might easily concoct a very 
good imitation of the best Mocha of Arabia. 
In the first place, we seldom put in sufficient 
coffee. There ought always to be one ounce 
to an ounce and a half to every pint of 
liquor, and we ought to roast our coffee 
every time we make it ! 

This latter point is the most important of 
all, and would not be at all difficult if we 








employed a small roaster, and acquired the 
manual dexterity that gave the berry just the 





right amount of heat. 

The berry itself should not be too new, 
as the aromatic oil, called “ caffeine,” deve- 
lops by keeping, although the berry loses 
in weight to the extent of about 8 per cent. 
the first year, and an additional 5 per cent. 
the second. Roasting sets free this “ caf- 
feine,” and thus newly-roasted coffee is 
much more full of aroma than when it has 
been kept for some time. In no case should 
the ground coffee be left exposed to the air. 

There are some very curious figures pub- 
lished showing the amount of coffee con- 
sumed i: different countries, by which it 
appears that England is one of the very 
smallest consumers amongst civilized nations. 
Whereas we consume annually only one pound 
per head of our population, or some thirty- 
two million pounds, we find that in the United 
States the consumption is three hundred mil- 
lions, or at the rate of seven anda half pounds 
per head. This is, however, far exceeded by 
many countries in Europe, as we find Belgium 
consumes thirteen and a half pounds per head 
of population, Denmark about the same, whilst 
the solid Dutchman drinks his twenty-one 
pounds of coffee annually! France, on the 
other hand, which one would have expected 
to find a very large consumer of coffee, only 
absorbs two and three-quarter pounds per 
head, and tea-drinking Russia in Europe comes 
at the bottom of the scale with a consumption 
of only one-fifth of a pound per head. 

Brazil is the largest coffee-producing 
country in the world, showing an annual 
out-turn of more than five hundred million 
pounds weight, or about half the amount 
produced by the whole world. Of this vast 
quantity the United States are customers 
for more than two hundred million pounds 


annually, the remainder being largely shipped 
to the different European markets. East 
India coffee, which includes Ceylon, is more 
prized than the Brazil or West Indian berry, 
and fetches a much higher price in the 
market. 

Probably few of my readers either know 
or care anything about the price of coffee, 
except that they can buy it very good at one 
shilling and sixpence per pound. Our friends 
the planters, however, amongst whose estates 
we have just passed, let us hope, a pleasant 
hour, are immensely interested in the varia- 
tions of price in this staple product of their 
far-off homes, and no doubt watch the quo- 
tations from Mincing Lane with eager 
curiosity. The price in England for planta- 
tion Ceylon coffee was 74s. per cwt. in 1845, 
during the height of the mania. Thence it 
fell to 50s. per cwt. in 1851, and ruin and 
distress was the result. 

From that low point it rose by degrees, 
until in 1873 it was worth 139s. per cwt., 
and no doubt our friends were in propor- 
tionately high spirits. The present price 
appears to be somewhere about 120s, for 
best Ceylon coffee, whilst best Brazil only 
fetches about 105s. per cwt. 

There is but one other item with which 
I need trouble my readers, but it is an 
important one in the eyes of the planter, 
who depends upon the yie/d of his estate for 
the means of paying his way and putting by 
a good round sum at the year’s end. It is 
found that estates which have been planted 
and worked for a period of five or ten years 
may be calculated to afford a crop of four 





and a half hundredweight of coffee per acre. 
Newer estates will not yield more than three 
and a half hundredweight per acre. Several 
estates have one thousand to fifteen hundred 
acres under cultivation, so that when coffee is 
selling at over £5 percwt. in England there 
would appear to be alarge margin for profit. 

Perhaps, after wading through all these 
figures, some of my readers may think that 
the life of a-coffee planter in Ceylon is not 
such a bad one after all. Having visited 
some of their mountain homes, I am very 
much inclined to endorse this opinion myself, 
though it is quite possible there may be some 
drawbacks which were prudently kept back 
from me, and which consequently do not 
appear in these pages. — _ 

In our next paper we will glance at the 
history of this interesting and beautiful 
island before its occupation by the English, 
and consider its present condition under 





British rule. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘f PH@:BE OF PLASTHWAITE.” 


Book THE SECOND.—THE LEGAcyY. 


CHAPTER I, 


YEaRs passed. 


fected the tender curves and soft tints of that 
beauty into the perfectness of a noble 
womanhood. Her tall figure and her proud 


In the second year after Philip’s banish-| gait were the same, and she trod the paths of 
ment from England, another son was born’ her daily life with the same firm and fearless 
to Mr. Lorimer : his wife had died some few! tread. 


weeks after ; Madge his daughter had in con- 
sequence the cares of a house, the upbringing 
of a family, thrown on her shoulders. Fore- 
most then in the daily duties of her life came 
the need that she should make henceforth 
her father’s happiness in the future. 

In other following years her sisters Sibyl 
and Andocy married, and went away ; she too 
had chances of marriage come to her, but 
she had said “no” toall. She always said 
the same—that her father and her brothers 
and her home with them were all that she 
could take into her life. 

To lookers-on it seemed a full and con- 
tented life. We know that even the romance 
and the full beauty of an ideal life had 
touched her, nay, had filled her soul, but, alas! 
we know there had come a day when cir- 
cumstances had staggered rudely against the 
sweet idealism, and had brushed it away into 
the irreclaimable. From that day Madge 
Lorimer’s lips, as concerned herself, were 
sealed. 

No one ever knew what her thoughts for 
her own future might be, whether she still 
held a hope, whether she rebelled against 
her father’s decree for its justice, finding it 
and accepting it as irreversible, none of these 
things did she ever express by human speech. 
She did her duty to the people about her and 
dependent on her, and she, to sum up in 
a few words, lived her life as it came to her. 
She grew out into maturer age with the world 
about her considering her a sensible matter- 
of-fact woman, calling her unromantic, and 
in these latter years very few of the individual 
members of that same world in fact knowing 
that such a thing as romance had in any way 
ever come to her. We know that it had 
come, and that having so come it had hence- 
forth moulded her life. 

But she had never been seen in the 
character of a love-lorn maiden. She had 
had her beauty of youth, and time had per- 








Over all these had fallen a repose and force 
akin to that of motherhood. Natural phy- 
sical motherhocd was not attainable by her, 
but the broad universal motherhood, that isa 
divine gift bestowed on some women, was 
hers. Only on some few amid the myriad 
existing women is this gift bestowed; it is 
sometimes not found even amongst those 
who are mothers according to the flesh, but 
to those who have it it is a possession worth 
more than crowns, or principalities, or powers. 
A halo of holy purity and perfect trustworthi- 
ness surrounds them, the love of all humanity 
flows at their feet by divine right, for they are 
the succourers of all. 

In her home Margaret Lorimer had her 
father and her brothers, outside her home 
she could not number her children, for to her 
had come perhaps through the refining fire 
of her far back sorrow, this same com- 
pensating gift. Her heart was full of sweet 
womanly tenderness, and by consequence 
her hands were in return filled to overflowing 
with the rich gifts of universal love. 

They, the Lorimers, did rot in these last 
years live much in Manchester Street. The 
house was still in a manner kept up and left 
in the charge of an old servant, but it was 
only by fits and starts that the family was 
located there. It had become instead of the 
home a temporary resting-place for such 
members of it who might find that necessity 
or pleasure called them to town. Sibyl and 
Andocy in this way were there at times, for | 
they both lived away from London ; Sibylin 
Scotland, Andocy at a parsonage in Wiltshire. 
Max was their most frequent visitor there, for 
though suburban life might be all very well, 
he lately having finished his University 
course, and now declared junior partner of 
the firm in Gray’s Inn, did not find that its 
delights were sufficient for what a man own- 
ing twenty-four years looks upon as the 
necessity of “life.” He was said to live at 
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home, but as yet he was ubiquitous and 
erratic between the two houses. 

“Home ” then was in a suburb by the side 
of the Thames, above Richmond, where there 
were white houses, embosomed in thick broad 
masses of foliage and gardens, with wide 
lawns washed by the river. There was quiet 
all about, the sweet scent of flowers and 
newly-mown grass in the air, the peaceful 
sound of rippling water, and the shout and 


this day she wore a black dress cool and 
thin, but being black, dark and sober look- 
ing, and round her waist was tied a broad 
sash of dull red colour. The colour was 
intense, but it was not bright or startling, 
and both it and the dress seemed a natural 
part of the somewhat proudly-poised figure 
that sat at a table in the breakfast-room. 
Her head, with its brown coils of hair, had 
been bent over some writing, but after a 


























laugh of river-borne idlers flying in on the| while she raised it, and the writing was seen 
wind. to be various papers whereon were long lines 
A June sun was shining high in the heavens | of figures. Household bills had come in 
one day, when after so many years we once | that day, and she had been examining them. 
again see Madge. Midday had some while} She put down her pen, leant back in her 
passed, but the sun still was far from setting. | chair, and appeared to be thinking. 
The air was not sultry, but full of a clear- | So she sat for some minutes, and her 
burning heat, into which the cooler breezes | | thoughts were evidently practical, and turned 
of evening had as yet no power. |in the direction of a doubt concerning one of 
Above ‘Mr. Lorimer’s house, road and river her items, for she took up one bill and then 
had been running parallel, but at his gates another, and compared them with each other. 
a sharp curve was taken by the first,andthe| In the end she must have been satisfied, 
two parted company. In consequence un- for a nod somewhat triumphant concluded 
interesting uniformity had got set aside in the matter, and she pencilled something on 
the mind of the builder, and the house had|a_ loose scrap of paper. That done she 
a pleasant, picturesque and comfortable look | | gathered the bills together and put them in 
of conventionalities having been forgotten in| an open davenport that was standing by the 
its construction. The same pleasant look! window. ‘This she locked, and put the key, 
too possessed the gardens and shrubberies, one of a bunch, into her pocket, and walked 
which wandered into and overgrew the to where the French windows stood open. 
angle the road had left to them, and then} In all these commonplace housewifely 
as if pleased with their conquest ran down actions she had acted promptly and in a 
sideways to the river. There came broad) business-like way, and a certain look of 
steps lapped by the rising and falling waters, | intelligence and capability was on her face. 
and at their feet lay a boat moored. This! As the keys were dropped into her pocket, 
boat was called the Arie/, and was the! and she herself stood by the window, her 
pride and delight of John, Madge’s own baby | expression changed. A softer touch seemed 
brother, but who by this time was twelve | gradually to tone down the lines of business 
years old. ‘care, and a iook not so much of weariness as 
A small breakfast-room, Madge’s special | of relief settled over her features. Her eyes 
sanctum, lay at a corner of the house on the were still grave and quiet, but the curves of 

















shrubbery side, looking half buried in bushy 
evergreens, but cool and shady in this 
scorching summer-time. 

There on the afternoon in question sat 
Madge. ‘The years had of course laid their | 
mark on her, but her face had the same clear 
truthfulness and earnestness, the germ of| 
which had shone out when she was only a 
girl. She was at this time just thirty-two, 
an age when many women are thought still 
young. Toa stranger, Madge would rather 
have given the idea that she was some years 
older than she really was. Not that her 
dress was old-fashioned in any way, or that by 
the wearing of any peculiar garb she pro- 
claimed to the world her adoption of old- 
maidism, it must have been in the manner 
and presence of her that the idea arose. On 


her mouth loosened into a smile, and she 
leant one shoulder against the closed half 
of the window and crossed her arms. 

For some few minutes so she stood, think- 
ing, or dreaming, for though Madge had 
| grown old she still on some days had fits of 
dreaming. This was one. They did not 
come frequently, she was too busy to spare 
time for fancies, but they did certainly at 
singular intervals take possession of her. 
Perhaps the fact of just at that hour nothing 
absolutely neecing her—perhaps the in- 
fluence of the warm lazy air breathing over 
her, brought with it a shadow of unseen things 
—how it was we know not, neither does it 
matter; for so it was. Far beyond present 
realities, yet linked on to them, perhaps 
growing out of them, was Madge’s inner self. 
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Her visible self was still and motionless. 
Her body, supported by the window frame, 
was half in the room and half out ; with her 
feet on the threshold, and her dress fluttering 
in the soft air she stood, her head slightly 
thrown back, and her brown eyes gazing 
dreamily over the gardens and the flower 
beds, but assuredly seeing none of them. 
The room was in shade, but outside was 
glaring sunlight, the shadows over the lawn 
were lengthening, but between their cool dark 
green came golden patches of wide fantastic 
shape, whereon flowers were tapestried in 
gorgeous orient tints. The sky was cloudless, 
just one uniform canopy of blue, quiver- 
ing still with heat, and against it came the 
young summer green of the trees. All about 
were trees, all sight of the neighbours’ houses 
was shut out by them; great ‘broad-leaved 
sycamores and chestnuts and fairy never- 
resting acacias were all clustered together, 
and stood round in unordered fashion like a 
variable green wall dependent from the roof 
of sky, sun-draped, and sun-bedecked. 

A trembling network of sunlight and 
shadow played about Madge’s feet, on her 
dress, and on the gravel outside ; the air that 
moved the flickering leaves blew across her 
face and hands, but the breeze was so gentle, 
so soft and warm, that it never roused her 


from her pleasant fancies, but rather floated 
them gently on the broad waves of thought. 
There was no sound about to rouse her, 
nothing louder than the buzz and murmur 
of bees and sunshine-loving insects, and the 
twitter of birds. 


Thoughts wide-circling, however, and 
dreams far off and vague, must in some way 
have touched in their course some present 
reality, for all at once Madge uncrossed her 
arms, bent her head from its upward gaze, 
cast away her dreams, and was _ practical 
again, as her outside world knew her to be. 
She looked at the clock, it was nearly five. 
In a few minutes Johnny would be home 
from school, in half-an-hour her father would 
be home from Gray’s Inn—the every-day 
routine of her life would have set in again. 
There had been a break in it for a few mo- 
ments, but routine was reality, and Madge 
was too old and too wise to let her dreams 
convert themselves into more than the 
visions they were. 

Honestly and undoubtingly she stepped 
across the threshold into the garden, across 
the gravel, across a broad sweep of turf, 
through sunshine and through shade, to the 
sloping bank where the riverran. The tide 
was low, only the lowest step was washed by 





the dancing water; half-way up ran a green 
ridge, mossy and damp, which marked the 
boundary line of the waves. At the top Madge 
stood and looked out. Across the sparkling 
water ran another shore, green and sloping, 
and tree-garlande¢, white steps here and 
there led down to the river, and boats were 
moored, and her young brother was at her 
feet. One shore was as like the other as 
man’s hand could mould the variety of 
nature. 

Slowly creeping along, toiled a barge with 
aman atop smoking a short pipe and lying 
against a sack full of merchandise of some 
sort. A woman with a scarlet cotton hand- 
kerchief tied over her head stood steering. 
A brown bundle at her feet might be a child 
or might not. From the shore it looked only 
a heap of dingy brown rags, but the woman 
looked more at it than she did at her steering 
—the river was clear—and there must have 
been life and interest to draw her scarlet 
head down so often, and that made her stand 
so that her own body should be between the 
glaring sun and the dingy heap of rags. 

Behind came ropes, and a second barge, 
black and dirty, and heavily-laden like the 
first, lashed on to it, and drawn by it. 

After it a third and fourth, but no sound 
from any one of them, and no moving 
creature to be seen. 

On the last was a boy lying, a tumbled 
heap, asleep in the heat, with a |dog posted, 
like a sentinel at ease, at his side. The 
woman in the scarlet head-gear was along 
the whole train the only living and working 
human being. All else had fallen into the 
humour of the day’s heat andthe time. The 
great clear warmth and thie falling day led 
along, on their drowsy chariot wheels, the 
god-vanquishers—rest and repose—but the 
woman must work on. 

Madge looked and saw, but the barges 
passed on. She could not change the ever- 
lasting decree. 

Behind the heavy black creeping barges 
shot out a trail of silver water. Only the 
long line of the wake their cumbrous bodies 
made shone on by the sun in heaven, some- 
thing akin to the pure after-life that shall 
come when the dirt and dingy rags of earth 
shall have drifted round the unseen bend in 
the river of time. One is but a figure of the 
other. 

Hardly-striving men and women may con- 
fuse one with the other, they lose the reality 
in having the figure in its sharpness pressed 
into lives made unlovely by too much toil. 
Madge was not one of these. She had a 
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great soul full of a simple faith, that, looking 
out with a broad fearless gaze, found the 
truth of things—its very simplicity being its 
strength to shiver the dull missiles of doubt. 
Seeing th’s silver light shining on the clear 
water, she turned her head to where the 
scarlet head of the other woman was drifting 
out of sight, and wondered—could she see 
it too? 

But the woman’s head was bent down to 
the dingy heap of rags at her feet—perhaps 
the film of her ignorance blinded her eyes to 
any other than the light they held. She 
was only a working woman, the light of a 
child’s life was the illumination of her long 
day of toil. 

Madge turned her head. Shouts of ring- 
ing laughter were pealing through the air— 
across the silvery trail shot a boat full of 
summer-robed youths and girls ; brimful of 
the joy of life, revelling in sunshine and the 
sweetness of youth, they were reckless, and 
scorned to throw away a thought beyond the 
sunshine and the diamond-sparkling drops 
that flew from the blades of their azure- 
painted oars. Snatches of asong broke in 
upon the gay laughter, and the light-hearted 
crew sped over the water to the opposite shore. 

Madge looked and saw they were youths 
and maidens she knew. She smiled and 
waved her hand to them, though she knew 
they were not looking at her. They were too 
full of their own happiness—they were so 
young, and as yet were only playing in the 
outer rose-garden into which the broad gates 
of life would one day open. How could 
they be expected to look at her who had 
travelled so far beyond them ? 

She sat down on the highest of the steps 
leading down to the water. The cool sweet 
air from over the river was pleasant after the 
hot day, and the charm of the stillness of 
the evening fitted in with the humour of her 
thought. 

Perhaps more truly she in those moments 
had no distinct thought, if a thought must by 
its nature be a thing expressible by human 
speech, for Madge in her spiritual being was, 
to speak strictly, only feeling. All her 
sensations so strong and womanly-tender, 
and genially absorbent of the sweet influences 
about her, was living then in a state of 
untrammelled enjoyment of those same in- 
fluences. The bright, calm time, the low 
rippling music of the flowing water, the 
hushful play of the leaves in the gently- 
wafting air, were full of a wondrous charm, a 
nameless thrilling pulse of delight. The 
senses of her body and her spirit felt all this 


—the thought of her brain had not much to 
do with it. 

The tide was rising. Since she had sat 
there the wavelets coming and going im- 
perceptibly had covered one more step, 
making a phantom show of hidden steps 
below, gleaming through the sheen of the 
water like a marble pathway leading to the 
palace of some river-god. A low wall ran 
along as a protection to the garden from the 
beating water, above it moved the tall heads 
of reeds, waving majestically before the 
advance of their great nourisher. 

Still she sat on unheeding, only enjoying. 
In the old habit. of her childhood she was 
sitting with her knees high up and her hands 
clasped round them--the position does not 
sound like one befitting the stately Miss 
Lorimer the world knew—but for all that 
there was a dignity init. The graceful bend 
of her shoulders with their forward curve, the 
winding clasp of her full rounded arms and 
hands, and the upward poise of her head 
with its calm, steadfast gaze, were in the whole 
stately, though so careless. 

A boy’s shout roused her. Her hands 
unclasped themselves, the sensible look of 
outward interest came back to her face, and 
she stood upright where she had been sitting. 

“You are early, Johnny ?” 

She had forgotten the time, though she 
had looked at the clock as she left the 
house. 

“Early! Nothing of the sort. I am late! 
I meant to have a good long spell on the river 
before dinner, and now there’s no time at all. 
You know you promised—weren’t you wait- 
ing, Madge?” John’s round face looked 
disturbed, and he pushed his straw hat back 
with a set of decidedly inky fingers. 

“Not quite, old man, but I’m afraid I 
had half forgotten. But never mind, I'll get 
my hat in two minutes while you are un- 
fastening the boat, and we shall have time 
yet. What made you late?” 

“Oh, bother!” was the response in school- 
boy language, more forcible than polite. The 
boy's legs had, as Madge spoke, disappeared 
over the low wall, and his cutly head showed 
among the reeds, as he at once proceeded to 
see to the tackle of his boat. 

Madge turned towards the house, but she 
looked back at the boy. This same young 
brother of hers was the pride of her heart, 
but for all that she was fully alive to his short- 
comings, and she suspected, by his irritation 
and his lateness, he had been in some 
scrape. However she knew she should hear 





in time if he had. 
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“‘There’s no row this time, Madge,” he 
shouted after her; “so you needn’t look so 
awfully grave—the fellows just kept me—but, 
there, look sharp, I'll tell you as we go 
along.” 

So skimming over the water in his beloved 
Ariel, she steering, the boy told what he had 
to tell. It was not much after all. Heed- 
less as usual, he had rushed off the moment 
school was over, and had told one of “ the 
fellows” that he was “ off for a pull up the 
river with his sister.” As boys will, some of 
them laughed at him, one called him a milk- 
sop for running about tied to his sister. John 


had answered, and words had flown back-. 


wards and forwards. Words grew on into 
blows, and a stand-up fight ended the matter. 
This twelve-year old Johnny was by no 
means a milksop, but rather a somewhat 
combative mastiff when his manliness was 
contemned. 


CHAPTER II. 


Arrer dinner that night Madge and her 
father were sitting over dessert and chatting. 
John had gone off to his lessons, and the fire 
of his tattle had fallen into a confidential 
tone between the other two. 

Max was away, as he so often was. 

Then had come a pause. Mr. Lorimer 
was leisurely sipping his port wine; his 
daughter had taken up an evening paper he 
had brought in. Some strawberries were 
lying ‘on her plate, but they could wait; 
some news of the day interested her. 

* Forsyth was at the office to-day, Madge,” 
began Mr. Lorimer again, and he set down 
his glass and stroked his chin in a somewhat 
contemplative way. He had numbered the 
years when after-dinner delights reach their 
culminating point of appreciableness. — For- 
syth, be it noted in parenthesis, was Sibyl's 
husband and a Scotch laird. 

“Oh,” answered Madge, “did he say 
anything particular? I had a letter from 
Sibyl, you know, this morning.” 

“No, no, nothing particular. Only he’s 
going back to-morrow—wanted to know if 
you had anything to say or send to Sibyl.” 

“No, there’s nothing just now. You 
know she said when she wrote last week 
that he would not stay in London longer 
than he could help ; as soon as he could get 
this business of Macgregor’s settled, he 
should go back, That man must be a nui- 
sance to him!” 

Macgregor was a litigious tenant, who was 
continually dragging himself and his landlord 
into hot water. 





* H’m ! yes.” 

Mr. Lorimer had paused and again stroked 
his chin before he gave this unsatisfactory 
answer. 

This stroking of the chin, such a very 
common habit with bearded men like her 


father, Madge knew was not a common one | 
Generally it betokened a per- | 
In unravelling a | 


with him. 
turbed state of mind. 


— 

} 

} 
| 
| 


I} 
i 
1} 
| 

1} 
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knotty point of law his hand would invariably | 


work his arguments on his beard; in any 
domestic perplexity it would restlessly find 
its way there. His daughter interpreted it 


therefore according to her experience, and || 


supposed something annoying had occurred 
at the office. At home she knew there was 
unruffied peace. 

She began again. 

“‘Sibyl says in her letter the baby is 





growing a perfect picture, exactly like what | 


Johnny was.” 


This surely was a happy subject, though | 
Johnny as we have seen him with tumbled | 
locks and inky fingers, and just out of a | 


school fray, does not convey to our ignorant | 


minds a fit idea of the baby in question. 
‘Yes, ah,—I suppose so——” 


But there again Mr. Lorimer. stopped, | 


and dipped a biscuit into his wine. 

“ By-the-by,” he resumed, “talking of 
John, Forsyth said something about his 
going down to them for his holidays,—have 
they spoken to you about it?” 

“ Oh yes, and the boy is counting on it, 
Do you not remember there was a sort of 
promise given when the children were all 
here last summer?” 

“Was there? well, I had forgotten it. 
Anyhow, I told Forsyth I had no objection— 
of course submitting to your decision. You 


know,” he laughed, “we never interfere | 


between you and Master Johnny.” 





Then he walked to the open window; if || 
he had been perturbed before his mind had }} 


at least now regained its ease. 
window and came back to his seat. 


“The air is growing cool, do you not feel | 


it so, Madge ?” 
‘* Well, no, papa, I am warm, but then I 
am seldom anything but warm.” 
“ And I am always chilly: 
After this sapient remark Mr. Lorimer 
filled his glass, pushed the decanter towards 
Madge—he forgot evidently that she rarely 
took wine,—and again stroked his beard. 
The conversation, if it is worth setting 
down under such a name, was undeniably 
prosaic. Madge felt it so, and yet made no 


” 
. 


_| effort to enliven it ; she ate her strawberries, 


He shut the 
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laid down her paper, and waited. She fancied 
her tather had something he disliked telling 
her, but that must needs be told. She would 
not hinder his telling it by any extraneous 
remarks of her own. 

Some minutes drifted on in this silent way. 
Mr. Lorimer finished his wine, moved his 
chair to a corner of the table, took out his 
pocket-book and a heap of loose letters, 
sorted them over, sorted them back again, 
and made sundry dives into the breast-pocket 
of his coat. He had to all appearance lost 
a document of some sort, and the dives were 
ineffectual to its recovery. Grunts, “ hums,” 
and “ha’s” alone broke the anxiety of his 
guest. 

“You have lost something, papa ?” asked 
Madge at last. 

“ Yes—a letter, only a letter. 
left it on my desk at the office. 
annoying, very annoying! ” 

“ Johnson will see that it is safe ——. 

Johnson was the head clerk of those days. 

“Yes, yes, it’s all right—only I ought to 
have had it with me.” 

The letters and the pocket-book were 
pushed back again, but another silence 
followed. Madge felt she must make an 
effort of some sort. “Will you come round 
the garden, papa? It is a lovely evening,” 
she said. 

So it was. The cloudless upper sky was 
skirted westwards by fleecy mountair heaps 
of purple and orange and crimson, dashed on 
their summits with a dazzling silver of white 
sun-glorified clouds, like Titan-piled alps of 
the sky. Eastward rested patiently waiting 
the soft grey of the night that was to be. 
Madge saw, but not so her father. 

‘“What, Madge? what?” her father im- 
patiently answered. “Come into the garden 
now? No, no——.” For a moment or 
two he seemed considering. Then he began. 
“The truth is, Madge, I have heard bad 
news to-day;” and he leaned forward with 
his elbows on the table, as if to get nearer 
her and sympathy. 

Madge’s heart sank, “‘ Not Sibyl?” 

She knew that Sibyl’s husband had been 
at Gray’s Inn that day. 

“No, no, set your heart at rest, child. It 
is about none of ourselves, none of ourselves. 
But—but—you know I see Dr. Lorimer 
occasionally ——.” 

Madge knew. 

Dr. Lorimer came up to town generally 
once a year. At these times he would usually 
but not always call’at Gray’s Inn, and then, 
if there were any news of Philip, Mr. Lorimer | 

XI. 


I must have 
Very 


” 





would be told. Very often there had been 
no letters. It was, however, known that to a 
degree he had prospered, that a few years 
after going out he had married, and that a 
child had been born to him. More than 
this concerning his domestic affairs was not 
known, for subsequent letters had been fewer 
each year,—nay, had almost ceased, and such 
as they were turned on the subject of his 
own personal life and bread-winning. But 
what her father knew, Madge had also 
known. 

At Mr. Lorimer’s words she nodded her 
head slowly in acquiescence. 

“ He has been with me to-day ——. 

Madge quickly looked up and scanned her 
father’s face. 

**What did he say?” she asked quietly. 

“Well, it was very little: I’m afraid 
Philip is—is ——” 

“Ts he not getting on as well as he was ?” 
Madge asked. 

She was thinking, however, of far worse 
things than not “getting on” well, as people 
generally speaking understand the expression. 
For all her practical common sense she had 
magnified the meaning of her father’s indefi- 
nite words into something akin to the truth. 

“Oh yes, oh yes, he is getting on, or, 
rather, he has been what I should call un- 
usually successful. He sends a property of 
£5,000 with the ——” 

Mr. Lorimer suddenly pulled himself up. 
He more than stroked his beard, he knotted 
his fingers through it as if its roots had been 
growing on some dead stump instead of his 
own sensitive chin. ‘‘ Dear me, dear me!” 
he began again, and once more pulled out his 
bundle of letters. 

“‘ What is it, papa ? Never mind the letter, 
just tell me—is he ill, or——” 

“IT must mind the letter, though it’s for 
you Ee | 

Mr. Lorimer then looked across to Madge; 
her face had been still and calm under her 
usual self-possession. Many a time of course 
she had heard news of Philip ; the long years 
had dashed away any outward show of 
excitement over such tidings. Why therefore 
should her father have involuntarily scanned 
her face ? 

He had spoken of a letter for her; never 
before had one been sent. 

The word flung self-possession to the 
winds, and instantly a crimson flush burnt 
over her face; she might have been the girl 
of eighteen who once had loved this Philip. 
She had risen as her father had spoken, and 
had turned towards the window. With a 
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nervous impulse her two hands clasped 
convulsively. 

For a second or two there was silence. The 
turning of her figure from him hid these signs 
of Madge’s feeling from her father; he was 
wondering rather why such news should 
have set Madge to bear herself with increased 
pride of gesture ; her step was firm, her bent 
head was lifted. He would have expected, 
if he had expected at all, a different sort of 
bearing. 














“For me?” She repeated her father’s 
words. ‘And why does he write to me? 
there can be no occasion.” 

“T can give you no reason for it—the 
letter is there, that is all I know. Dr. 
Lorimer wished you to have it at once. The 
truth is Philip is—is ill—very ill,—I should 
fear not likely to recover, and 3 

“Ah, I see,” said Madge, half to herself, 
“he is dead!” 

But she made no sign that his death 
touched her. What was she to him? She 
had no right-to grieve more than any other 
woman who had known him so long ago; he 
was not hers, he had gone away and had for- 
gotten her so soon. In that moment she 
hated herself for the weakness that had, so 
unbidden, sent the hot flush burning over 
her face—it had died away, and she was 
calm once more. She set herself to think. 
But being calm, her thoughts were for the 
time her master; they fixed themselves 
uncommanded on the far-away shore, and on 
the woman there who might grieve because 
her right to do so was also her wifely duty. 

She turned back to her father. 

“His wife?—what did Dr. Lorimer say 
of her? Does she come over to England ? 
Do his children ?” 

A tap at the door, and a servant entering 
with a letter for Miss Lorimer stopped her. 
The woman looked at her master as she said, 
‘Mr. Johnson, sir, has just brought it; he 
says he thought it was important, and you 
left it on your desk, sir.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Miss Lorimer carried the letter with her to 
the breakfast-room. She knew there she 
would not be interrupted beyond the inter- 
rvption of seeing and hearing Johnny at his 
lessons. The boy was so accustomed to her 
quiet presence while his work was going on 
that he would pay no more heed to her on 
that evening than on any other. 

The lad was seated at the round table his 


in on her in the afternoon. Now it was 
covered with litter of a different sort. School 
books, and somewhat ill-treated exercise 
books, with ‘mottled covers, were scattered 
and piled in a seemingly hopeless confusion. 

Their owner was industriously absorbed in 
work not scholastic. 

An open Latin grammar was before him, 
dog’s-eared and crumpled; he himself was 


feet on another, and his mind and fingers 
given up to the intricacies of fly-making. 
His fingers were inky, thereby bearing witness 
to part of his work being accomplished ; now 
their grimy tips and fat dimpled joints were 
delicately handling their dainty creation like 
the fingers of a woman touching gossamer 
lacework. He was lost to the claims of such 
unpleasant realities as Latin grammars and 
possible impositions. 

Madge came in. 

Her mind was full—she knew John would 
be there, and in all probability playing in- 
stead of working. She passed him without 
noticing him, she crossed the room to 
where her davenport stood by the window, 
and sat down before it. It was such a habit 
this action of hers that unconsciously another 
habit fell on to it. She looked to see what 
her young brother was doing. ‘The idol was 
a bit of a scapegrace, but he was none the 
less her idol. 

“Oh, Johnny,” she said, ‘ where is your 
promise ? Your lessons are not finished, 
and you are——” 

“T never heard you come in, Madge! 
Never you fear about the promise, so you 
needn’t look so grave. If I promise I stick 
to it, and the lessons are all done except this 


Latin grammar in question. 
I got in a fix, and I couldn’t get the bosh 
into my head, so I thought I’d give the old 
fellow up here,” and he tossed his head up at 
her, “an airing. Just look here a second ; 
isn’t this the loveliest thing? You see I 
wanted these to-morrow particularly; a lot 
of the fellows are going to fish over at 
Pycroft’s, below the lock, and they’ve asked 
me to go with them, and I hadn’t got as 
many as I wanted, and—she is pretty, isn’t 
she?” and he held up his fly. ‘ Won’t we 
get a nibble, though?” 

And therewith he carefully laid his treasure 
in his book beside various others. The 
latter book, so much more precious than the 
abused grammar, was as righteously guarded 
as the other had been knocked about, and 





sister had strewn with papers when we looked 


twisted round on his chair sideways, with his | 














old chap here,” and he gave a very hearty | 
but by no means respectful shove to the 
“ The truth is, | 
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was now placed in the centre of the table out 
of harm’s way. 

“Now, then, for the grammar,” hinted 

Madge ; “it will not take very long, I dare 
say.” 
“‘ Won't it?” grunted her hero. “Just 
you try. I can’t see the good of cramming a 
fellow with such stuff ;” therewith, however, 
he accepted the inevitable, put both his elbows 
on the table, pushed his fingers into his curly 
brown locks, and floundered into the study 
of his despised language of heroes. 

Madge said no more. She sat at her 
table, her own elbows resting on it, her own 
hands for the moment lifted, and supporting 
her stooping head. One might write a page 
about the similarity, and yet the widely oppo- 
site character of the picture these two people 
made so sitting alike. But Madge’s letter 
has to be read. She broke open the 
envelope. 

It was a large packet, full almost to burst- 
ing with many sheets. As she took them 
from the envelope, some smaller pieces, 
slipped in between the larger sheets, fell 
away from her fingers. In a second her eye 
had scanned them all, large and small ; there 
were the always recognisable curves that 
some women’s writing has, the delicate cha- 
racters, long ago so well known, so large and 
random. Philip’s writing needed space, and 
it seemed that he had a long tale to tell. 

Madge had laid the pile down, now she 
took up one sheet, and began to read. It 
was the wrong one, and was evidently an 
intermediate one ; then she saw a number at 
one corner, and found they had been arranged 
in a comprehensible sequence, and that the 
different pieces were parts of an arranged 
whole. She found the first, and began. 

The letter will tell its own story better than 
any analysis we can give. 

‘“*DEaR MADGE, 

“When you read this, bury resentment, 
however just, and forgive. I am dying—they 
tell me I have only a few hours to live—and 
Iam alone. My wife is dead long years ago. 
My one child I have just sent away. God 
grant she may find a better friend than her 
father has been to her! I have made no 
friends except one man—strange and morose, 
but I hope true. He has sworn to deliver 
the child and the cash box; he has just 
gone. The doctor is with me while I write 
this, he will post it, and then there will be ho 
more for me to think of. 

“T faint continually, so that I cannot write 
much, but Dr. Hope knows the need, and 
he watches till the task is finished. 





“For the sake of the old days when you 
believed in me, Madge,-and when I was 
worthy of belief, take my child, and bring 
her up to be like yourself. No, that cannot 
be, but 

“JT have broken down again. There is 
money enough in the cash-box to keep her, 
without that I would not have sent her to 
you ; but pity her, motherless and fatherless, 
and by your great charity take her to be 
your own. 

“In the days to come may she cover the 
memory of her father’s sin! To-morrow 
morning—nay, this morning, the day has 
dawned—the ship will sail, my child will be 
alone, and I where shall I be? 

“Forgive me. Farewell. 

“PHILip LORIMER.” 

The writing of this was trembling and 
uncertain, the signature barely legible, the 
concluding sentences wandered vaguely over 
the paper, as if the sightlessness of death had 
fallen on the writer’s eyes. 

Madge trembled with suppressed emotion, 
but she went on with her reading steadily to 
the end. 

The other sheets were dated. 

“ Dec. 19. This weakness is not to be 
cured. I have fought against it, and to-day 
I have seen amedical man. It means death, 
and that before many months are gone. I 
do not believe it; I, a young man, with no 
cause for breaking down—why should I die? 

“Just when things were looking better 
again, and the beginning of a fortune being 
made. 

“ No, I will not believe it! Why, it means 
I have had my fight through life for nothing 
—for no ease or pleasure ! 

“ Well, I have had ups and downs enough 
in all conscience, but, thank Heaven, I have 
kept the ‘ downs’ to myself, and the folks in 
the old home know only the ‘ ups.’ 

“What a fool I have been all through! 
First, that business, in the beginning ; yes— 
it has been a mistake, the whole of it. I 
have just been a weathercock for other men 
and some women to play with ; if it pleased 
them to toss me up, and call me successful, 
I believed them, and thought gold was going 
to pour into my lap as they chose to pro- 
phesy, and then when they had made use 
of me they let me drop. Fool! fool! ! 

‘It was a jolly life though, at first. Luck 
was on my side, and there were some good 
fellows down at the diggings. Wild ones 
most, some who would murder a man fora 
grain of gold-dust—but what cared I? I 
had nothing to lose, and all to win, and the 
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nuggets fell into my hands, I might have 
gone to England a rich man, and then—then 
I would have snapped my fingers in the face 
of all their proprieties. 

“ T was wild, furious, and cared for nothing 
in heaven or hell, much less for anything on 
earth. They robbed me, yes, every farthing 
went, though I thought I had hidden it. 

‘And who took it? Just the man who 
of all others would have been thought inca- 
pable of anything but honesty. So much for 
the opinion of the world, and the wisdom of 
trusting to its judgment! He said he was a 
gentleman—at least, no, he never said, we 
saw it in everything he did. He turned out 
a scamp for all that—Jukes proved that. 
But I swore to be revenged! 

“So I was—so I was. And they say I am 
to die, to die with the guilt of my revenge 
on my head. He cursed me, but she forgave 
me; forgave me and loved me! What a 
mad confusion and jumble of sin and wicked- 
ness, and truth and goodness, this world is! 

“ He lived in Melbourne, and had only 
gone to the diggings to see what was to be 
seen. All the world talked of him in those 
days ; he had a wife and children at home, 
and he went back to them. My nuggets 
went too. I followed him, but I did not 
accuse him. 

“He called me his friend. I let him 
believe it. I was mad, or worse, I was pos- 
sessed with a spirit of revenge, inflamed and 
made rampant by the rage at being driven 
from England. One of his children was a 
daughter, a fair golden-haired thing. I made 
her love me while I was myself full of nothing 
but revenge. I married her; yes, I stopped 

short of the irrevocable sin against her, and 
I took her back with me into the wild reck- 
less life ; her, a lady, and tenderly nurtured. 

“T had deceived her father, and told him 
I should settle in Melbourne ; when she was 
my wife I undeceived him, and—I accused 
him of robbing me. I shall never forget his 
look, his scorn, and his silence; and I left 
him. He is dead. 

“Did I wrongly accuse him ? God knows! 

“ Tll-luck fell on me. I could not keep 
my revenge, her love conquered me, and I 
took my wife away out of that wild uproar, 
and I served a man in the bush. Miles of 
hill and valley were covered with his sheep 
—Jukes got me the place—and there alone 
amid the sheep we lived. It was a wild life, 
but it was innocent. Our child was born, 
and her mother died; she lies out there in 
the valley where our hut was, and the guilt 


“ The child—I am to die, they say—can 
I not save her? 

“T have a thought; I will act on it; early 
death will not come yet. 

“ Dec. 25. Christmas Day, and I have 
been working like a slave. 1 have matured 
my plan. If I live Madge shall stay with 
me, but if not—I cannot throw off this weak- 
ness, it bears me down—she shall go to 
England—to—well, I will see further whom I 
will send her to,. I have been about all 
day ; no one would think I was ill, and now 
I can scarcely hold the pen ; but I must get 
things in order. The child must not go 
penniless, and there is no time to write and 
arrange with people over there. 

“Fan. 21. J have been reading what I 
last wrote. It is nearly a month ago; the 
day I fainted, and I have been all but dead 
since. They are right, I feel myself I cannot 
live, and there is but one thing for me to do, 
to husband what strength I have, so that the 
child’s good may be sure. I wish she was 
not so like her mother; every sight of her is 
a revenge; but Mary loved me, and—yes, 
she forgave me ! 

“TI wonder if Madge, my cousin, is living. 
She used to be noble and generous; and 
surely she would have pity on a child ? I will 
write to her, I will implore her. 

“ Yan. 22. Jukes would let me write no 
more. He is as attentive as a woman; he 
seems to see and know everything at the 
moment what one needs. I wish he had not 
that scowl, and would look one in the face. 
However, I have known him long enough to 
trust him now. I have told him what I 
intend doing, and he advises the very thing 
I had planned in my own mind, not to trust 
to any third parties, but to realize everything 
I possess, and send it over with the child. 
It seems the easiest, and there is no time, no 
time for writing home. And I have no 
friend, none but him, and he is only a work- 
ing man. What an empty life! 

“ Fan, 31. I have been helpless again. 
I must write to Madge, surely she will 
have pity! One thing is done. £3,000 is 
here in hard cash. I must get the rest 
together. Iam so restless I cannot fix my 
mind to write the letter that must be written. 
I can think of nothing but the money. I 
shall only keep enough to bury me, the 
child must have all. 

“What thousands have run through my 
hands, and what a little remains! When 
Jukes and I took to sheep-farming what 
luck we had !—where it all went I never could 





of her blood and her father’s is on my head ! 


understand ; some one had it, that’s certain, 
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it never went in bad farming alone. Jukes 
fared better than I, however ; he saved enough 
to keep him, but he can live on next to 
nothing. Of course I lost every sixpence ; 
that was the end of bush life for me. 

“ This slow drudgery at a desk is, after all, 
perhaps, the safest for such a man as I am. 
I cannot cope with the go-ahead adventurers 
who come to thiscountry. What I have now 
I have scraped together and saved. ‘Thank 
God, it is enough to give Madge a fair main- 
tenance in the station that ought to be hers. 

“‘T will not see the child more than I can 
help. I will be harsh with her; she has no 
one but me, she must learn not to love her 
father ! 

“Jukes has just gone. He came to tell 
me he had been inquiring about a ship, and 
the Western Star is to sail for England on 
the 14th. He supposes I mean to take the 
child’s passage in her. It is only a fortnight ! 


| Am I to be out of this life by that time—I 


cannot let her go so long as I am alive! I 


| have told him ‘no’—I wonder he had the 


cruelty to propose it. He is over-active in 
settling these things. 


“ Feb. 7.—Jukes was right. I suppose Dr. 


| Hope had told him I could not live even 
| that fortnight. A week of it has gone, and I 


have no power left in me. I can scarcely 
write—the letter to my cousin has never been 
written—I shall not attempt it now, for I 
could not complete it. One day I will put 
together some of these papers, and she may 
understand from them what my life has been, 
and will pity the child who bears her name. 
I shall let Jukes take the passage, at least if 
the place is not yet filled up. A day or two 
must end this. Why does he not bring the 
rest of the money? I had better have let 
Dr. Hope do the business for me. 

“ Feb, 13.—It isall done. Itis the middle 
of the night—Jukes is fast asleep—and I 
have been collecting and arranging the papers 
for my cousin. He had taken the passage 
without my orders, rather hasty |—but a dead 
man’s wishes, however much you may have 
called him your friend, seem togo for nothing. 
I am dead now to all intents and pur- 
poses—his over-officiousness took away the 
little life I had left. 

“The money is realized. £5,000 in notes 
and gold I have just folded together in the 
cash-box, and it is ready at the foot of the 
bed for Jukes when he wakes ; he will take it 
when he takes Madge in the morning. 

“ Why do I waste the time in writing these 
things ? I must send a line, no more, to that 


i other Madge so far away.” 





She had read it all. John had gone out 
of the room, but she had not heardhim. The 
room was still, the evening twilight had 
become darkness, but still “that other 
Madge,” having read, sat on, looking at the 
loose papers before her—not seeing them, but 
seeing rather the reality in that far distant 
land across the seas, that the written words 
painted before her eyes. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BroaD waters shining and rolling under 
the sunlight, round a foreign shore—a foreign 
shore where, amid many tongues, English 
words are the ruling ones—where, in fact, 
everything is English. 

It was the fourteenth of February when 
the Western Star was advertised to sail 
for England. Her cargo had been long on 
board ; her passengers, delaying till the last 
moment, hugging the shore, whether it had 
been their home or only a scene of temporary 
money-getting and adventure, were coming 
off in various small craft. Her captain was 
full of the million cares that come upon the 
last moment, cares over which he had no 
control, however good a disciplinarian he 
might be. His ship and her crew he could 
manage, but uproarious, clamouring passen- 
gers he could not, at the moment of their 
embarking. He was beset on all sides at 
once. 

Two young girls, crying as if their hearts 
would break, were hanging on to a gentleman. 
They had just come on board, the boat tiat 
had brought them was waiting its turn to 
be unloaded ; sundry boxes, wraps, and the 
last travelling gear that must come with the 
travellers themselves, were waiting to be 
hoisted on deck. The girls never heeded 
the things, they were being sent “ home” for 
education, but to their hearts “ home ” meant 
the great colonial city they were leaving. 
Their father, too, did not heed the things ; he 
had to say farewell to his girls, and he had 
once again to place them specially under the 
care of Captain Greatorex. 

He put on a show of cheerfulness. He 
was a big, strong-looking man, somewhat 
rough, as colonists grow to be, but a gentle- 
man, a merchant of Melbourne. 

“You will look after these silly girls of 
mine, captain? Their mother and I—we— 
we shall be sincerely grateful to you.” 

“‘Yes, yes, Mr. Brownrigg, to be sure, to 
be sure. The young ladies will find it a 
very good life afloat, after a bit. I’ve got 
some more to look after beside them, sir.” 
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A lady and gentleman bustled up loaded 
with packages. They had come out to 
make a fortune, had done it, and were 
going home to enjoy it. 

“Good day, madam,” bowed Captain 
Greatorex, “ your young folks and the maids 
are all safe and sound. I got them to stay 
below a whiie till you came, sir, it’s such a 
confusion on deck !”’ 

“ All right, captain,” answered the hus- 
band, “much obliged. We'll take ourselves 
out of your way as soon as possible,” and 
they made the best of their way through 
people and baggage. Still the gentleman 
and the girls stood as they had done. 

Captain Greatorex began, “I’ve got a 
young thing coming all alone, sir, for me to 
look after. I’ve never seen her yet—I’m 
on the look-out for her now—her father is 
dying, and I suppose they’re keeping her 
till the last moment on that account. They 
tell me she’s not a soul in the world belong- 
ing to her, at least only very distant relations 
in England. Not the best look-out for her, 
eh, sir?” 

The two girls looked up at him and looked 
at each other, there were things in the world 
worse than they had to bear. 

The clatter went on, boats came and went, 
and whatever changes buzzed round the 
captain’s sturdy figure, or wherever he might 
move for a few seconds, this group, as we see 
it, was always, after the changes, reappearing 
as it had been. The strong, burly father 
would evidently remain on deck until the 
order came for lifting the anchor. 

The time grew on, the order ought to have 
been given ; the captain looked at his watch, 
over the clatter a sober quietness seemed to 
have settled. 

A quietness, and yet if any one had thought 
to analyze the state of being, it was more 
truly a still excitement. Only the grip of 
iron, where the anchor held fast to the firm 
earth, kept all those souls to the shore, that 
once loosed and the shore would fade, the 
life, good or evil, that had been lived there 
would be cut off and another life, vague 
and unknown, would begin. Up toa certain 
point a man’s life is as his inner existence 
moulds it, but who shall deny as trite a fact 
that, beyond that certain point, outward 
circumstances and theforced rubbing together 
of differing classes of men and minds has an 
influence as powerful to mould each indi- 
vidual life? Perhaps this trite fact, more felt 
than reasoned upon, was the cause of the 
quiet that had followed the noisy excitement 
on the deck of the Western Star. 


Captain Greatorex was standing and watch- 
ing the shore. All at once he spoke, “At 
last—I wonder he comes at all!” he was 
annoyed at being kept waiting. 

A boat was seen shooting through the 
water. A man was in it and a child—a 
little thing, with fair, yellow hair flying out 
a the wind. Soon they were by the ship’s 
side. 


“Look sharp,” shouted Captain Greatorex. | 





A sailor leaped into the boat, caught up | 


the child, and set her on deck. The man, 


a brown, surly-looking fellow, scrambled up, | 


loaded with the child’s traps. A heavy rug 


hung over one arm, from under it an old tin | 


cash box peered; in the other arm were 
bundles indescribable. It was not travelling 
gear over-dainty, or arranged with any 
apparent womanly neatness. It rather 
matched, being of random sort, with the 
man’s rough look that he threw round him, 


and this look of his, though it might, and did, | 


take in all the surroundings, never settled 
clearly anywhere. Out of all the crowding 


people he never looked straight at any one’s | 


face. 

However, he walked up at once to Cap- 
tain Greatorex. 

“Tt’s not my fault she’s late, Captain, 
her father wouldn’t let her go !” 

“ He’s living still ?” 

“‘ He was when we left—he won’t be when 
I get back !” 

The child tore herself away from the 
sailor who had lifted her on deck. ‘Take 
me back,take me back!” she cried. The 
fair little face was all soiled with tears. 
She was small and tiny, but she had her full 
share of ten-years-old wisdom. She knew, 
far too well, the rift that was being made in 
her young life. “I must go to papa—do 
not leave me, Ned, dear Ned—take me!” 
She clung like a little wild thing about his 
knees. 

“ Very well, Minnie, very well. Only let 
go now—then I'll come back and fetch 

ou.” 
r “ No, no,” shrieked the child. 

One of the girls who were standing with 
their father touched her and bent down to 
her. 

“‘ Get away, get away,” she screamed, “ I 
won’t have you—I will go back. Papa will 
be angry with Jukes, he will.” 

“Dr. Hope was on board yesterday, and 
he said something about a box I was to stow 
away under lock and key for Mr. Lorimer,” 
began Captain Greatorex, in a business-like 





tone. “ It’s time we were off; so if you'll be 
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so good as to hand it over to me, I shall be 
obliged.” 

“Dr. Hope needn’t have troubled him- 
self,” surlily answered Jukes, “ but here it is. 
I know a deal more about it than ever Dr. 
Hope does, and I'll teil you, sir, it’s worth 
taking care of.” 

His restless glance, or rather the move- 
ment of his head—for no one could see the 
glance—turned towards a pile of rugs and 
shawls near by, and that belonged to the two 
girls. ‘Ill just put it here, captain,” he 
said, ‘funder these here things ; we’d best 
not leave it out in sight, there’s no knowing 
what sort of characters are about just at 
this minute.” 

There were some of the ship’s crew near, 
and there were some porters and boatmen 
from off the shore waiting to take such people 
back as had come to see their friends off. 

His coaxful speech, a curious mingling of 
would-be suavity and unconquerable surli- 
ness, was heard, though he had spoken in an 
undertone, and two sailors looked at each 
other. One of these was a man with around 
bullet head and piercing black eyes. He 
looked a wiry, active fellow, and was the man 
who had jumped into Jukes’ boat, and had 
lifted the child on deck. 

He followed’ Jukes as he set the cash box 
under the rugs. The sailor was short, the 
other tall, but in the act of stooping his head 
came below the sailor's; a loud whisper 
greeted him,— 

“Look sharp, mate, I’ve got my eye on 
you! There’s not many wus charikters 
than your’n, I’m thinking. I'll stand by and 
guard your precious box till we’re afloat. 
You'd best go ashore now, I’m thinking.” 

No word from Jukes, but a quick swing 
sideways of his head against Jack’s. Against 
his face, too, completely dazzling those 
piercing black eyes of his, half smashing his 
nose—by no means a remarkable feature on 
his face, but no less a sensitive one —and 
beside that sending him reeling, contrary to 
all discipline, in front of the captain. Jukes 
was a man of powerful build, and for reasons 
best known to himself sent the whole of his 
force into the swing he had thrown against 
the sailor. Jack was some seconds in 
recovering his equilibrium, but. he shook 
himself straight, rubbed his dazed eyes, and 
prepared for a hand-to-hand encounter. 

Not so Jukes. He was still and stolid as 
ever, and stood opposite Captain Greatorex, 
with the nearest approach to a smile his face 
couldassume. “I have discharged my com- 
mission, sir,” and he coolly crossed his arms 





and pulled the rug he carried round him, “so 
I'll take myself off. Where’s Minnie ?—Oh ! 
Isee! Well, I’ll slip away without her seeing 
me.” A peculiar sound, meant perhaps for 
a laugh, followed as he moved. 

Captain Greatorex, in the midst, was 
decidedly astonished when a man’s body 
flew reeling against him. There was confu- 
sion and hurly-burly, and for these he was 
prepared, but what was this? One of his 
own crew? 

The question answered itself. The bullet- 
headed sailor was upright again, his short, 
muscular frame was braced for war, his bead- 
like black eyes sparkled, his brawny fists 
were knotted for a stiff blow at Jukes. 

Captain Greatorex looked at him. 

Obedience to discipline was an instinct 
to the sailor, his captain’s look was a com- 
mand. 

Jack let fall his hands and strode away. 

Then Captain Greatorex turned to Jukes. 

“Yes,” said he, “ yes, there is, I suppose, 
nothing more. You gave me full instruc- 
tions concerning the child—Mr. Lorimer has 
sent no further message ?” 

“No,” quickly answered the other. He 
seemed to shrug his shoulders with impatience 
and again pulled the rug round him. In a 
surly way he touched his cap, and went. 

The child had been lured away by one 
of the sailors to look at some boats, she did 
not see Jukes leave the ship. 

The last minute hadcome, The captain’s 
voice gave the order to “ heave the anchor,” 
there was the confusion of farewells, sobbing 
and crying, and cheery shouts for good luck. 
The two girls had seen their father go into 
his boat, there was such a crowd, jostling and 
striving, so many people to leave the ship, 
that they soon lost sight of him. 

They caught each other by the hand, and 
hurried away from the crowd to where the 
sailors and the child were standing, They 
would not cry—they could see their father 
from that point, and tears might flow where 
they could no longer see him. They stood 
speechless against the high bulwarks ; they 
were on the skirts of a surging mass of men 
and women; one step beyond them was 
Philip Lorimer’s child, a solitary waif of 
humanity for the world to blow where it 
listed. In those moments the girls’ eyes saw 
but one thing; they were in the midst of a 
great silence where was no sound but the 
echo of the oars dipping into the water, that 
carried their father out of sight. 

The bullet-headed sailor came and stood 
between them and the other one who held 
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the child. To please her he had lifted her! A cry, “ Child overboard!” rang through 
up so that she could stand on the top of the | the ship ; women’s screams echoed it ; it flew 
bulwark ; she was so tiny and light that, with| over the water, even to the boats. The 
her yellow hair flying in the wind, and with | oarsmen rested on their oars, one only flew 
her arms thrown out in childish bursts of|on after the momentary stopping, that was 
pleasure, as one and another boat shot out|the boat with the stooping figure : could he 
from the cluster, she looked like a fairy| have heard the cry? 
child held captive against her will. Oneof! The child, falling heavily from the great 
the sailors’ strong hands held her round the |height of the good ship, had sunk. A 
waist, his other hand, brown and big, clutched |moment after she had risen to the surface, 
a handful of her dress. and was swimming with all her might for the 
Suddenly she turned round, stamped one | boat wherein her hope lay. 
tiny foot, and exclaimed, with a quaint air of/ The bullet-headed sailor with the twinkling 
authority like some mimic queen, “ Whereis eyes, in a flash of thought, threw off some 
Jukes? he should not keep me waiting so clothes and dashed after her. The ship was 
long. Will you tell him to come for me?” | moving and could not be stopped. The 
she asked of the bullet-headed sailor, setting | force of the water was great, and the beat of 
her baby head wistfully on one side ; “papa /the tiny arms and legs was as nothing against | 
will want me.” ‘it. The heap of light clothes and yeliow hair 
The man’s black eyes twinkled, and a/was carried far away from the ship’s side. 
curious expression twitched his mouth. “ My} Walsh the sailor struck out boldly, he gained 
lamb,” he answered, “he ain’t quite ready | upon the child, he was within a yard or two 
yet, wait a bit, there’s a dearie.” lof her. One—two more strides of the || ‘ 
Something there must have sounded out | strong man through the waters, and she will 
of the man’s voice to awake her apprehension. | be saved ! | 
| 























Her blue baby eyes flashed, “ Papa will be) Alas! alas! The heavy soaked clothes || 
so angry with him, he did not want me to drag down the weary limbs, there is no more | 
come, and Jukes made me.” | strength, the fair yellow head has sunk ! | 
The last boat had left, the good ship was} The man’s piercing eyes dart round and || 
loosed from her moorings, and gave the first}down through the blue water—there is | 
roll of her great body in the heaving waters. | nothing, nothing! Shouts fly over to him | 
Instinct flashed comprehension into the|from the ship—a boat is lowered, what is || 
child’s mind: She sent one look down at/|the use? 
the string of boats pulling ashore, she caught} Courage, courage, brave soul, the young | 
sight of one in which sat a figure she knew, | life may even yet be saved. The fair, yellow | 
stooping, and rolled up in a rough brown rug, | head must rise once more ! 
though the Australian summer sun was pour-| Ah! there it is, and the floating, drifting 
ing down. figure! Can he reach it? It is far away, 
She saw, and an agony, like the. tearing} rising and falling as the waves rise and fall. 
asunder of soul and body, pierced the child} He strikes out—he flies through the water— 
who was being left so lonely and desolate. | he springs half out of the waves—he clutches 
The baby arms, so round and dimpled, were| at the floating yellow hair! He lifts the 
thrown up, for a second one shriek filled the| powerless, senseless little body on to his 
air, lost the next in the murmur of the rolling | shoulder. 
sea and the human sounds on deck. She| Is there life in her, or not? 
had flown out of the sailor’s arms with the} Walsh asks not, knows not, all he does and 
intent to swim for that fast-flying boat wherein | all he is sure of is that he holds the child— 
sat the surly man in the brown rug. holds her with a-grip of his strong arm, while | 
Philip Lorimer’s child had been born, and | he swims with the other. Ea | 
had spent the largest half of her small life,in} Aught else he thinks not of. But flying 
the bush, beside a broad river, and had learnt| fast towards him there is the regular beat of | 
to swim as she had learnt to walk and talk.| oars, and the long swish of a boat cutting | 
She saw water and she was wild with a des-| through the waters. Loud shouts too are 
perate fear; she did not know the difference) ringing out from the good ship, and the 
between a calmly flowing river and the) voices cry— 
heavy roll of the ocean. “ They are saved !” 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable Be peele ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known fer Coughs, a Bronchitis, Asth 
CHLORODYNE eifectually cheeks and arrests those too often fatal devine baie , Croup, Azue, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the ane specific ee tae 
CHLORODYNE effectually outs short all attacks of Epilepsy, H 
CHLORODYNE is the ole palliative in Neuralgia, &hea: vary wden, Cancer, anand pau Meningitis, &e. 
From Logo Faasois Conyneaim, Moan: Charlies, Demeesh Dees December llth, 1868. 
“Lord Francis Con am, woo chis time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis we ee froot Mr. Davenport, and hae 
found it a most wonderfal medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above 
‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a ptoiresey from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfally, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


Gee Lancet, lst December, 1964, 
OAOTION, Pre pines of PIRAOY and IMITATIONS, 
poe pr aple op Vien Ghanian & W. Paor yD a that D ool Ome Coutts Lane ha ny te tedly the Inventor of poe 
tt pre no the ndant, FREEMAN, was de rately untrue, which, he regre to say, been sworn to-— Times 
in bottles at 1s. 14d., 20, Od, 4s. d., and Ile, each, None is genuine without the words “De 3. COLLIS. eae 
CHLORODYNE * on the Government  Staiap. * Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION. 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weak f the Joints, Croup; Whooping Co Sore Throat, E t of the Glands, B 
ir ness of the Joints, Croup a ugh, ~~ alargement of the arns, Scalds, 
The Embrocation has simply to be app lied to the with each bottle ; the result is mvstawta- 


affected parts according to the directions supplied 
waocs relief, and a rapid cure, Sold by all Chemists in PRottles at 1s, 1¢d,, 2s, 9d.,and 48. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor, 
“a A NEWTON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E,C, 
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DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 134., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, $d,, by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 


THESS PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious," 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidueys, freethe Skin 
of Blotches, and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by either sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfort and safety. ‘ Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middie age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S,, 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 


Branch Depot; 281, Brixton Road. 
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WIND PILL 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD -* the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisirg 
a disordered state of the STOMACH, 

BOWELS, or LIVER. 
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FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS 


AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s, Tins, 











EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


OAL TAR SOAP. 


A SINE QUA NON, 
For the Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Its saluliferous qualities are recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of 17, Sackville St., W., Surgeon to 
St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin. 
The late Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of Saville Row. 
Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow 
And otber Leading Members of the Profession. 


In TABLETS, at 6d, &13s., of all Chemists & first-class Perfumers, 
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Suicable for all Seasons in a variety of Preparations, 


BROWN « POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a domestic requisite of constant utility. 


Made with Milk, as it ought always to be, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Affords all the essentials of a perfect diet. 
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ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 
PERRY AND CO.’S 


SIXPENNY SAMPLE BOX OF THIRTY-SIX 
SELECTED PATTERNS OF 


STEEL PENS. 





MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGES. 







Raspberr ’ 
Searwtecey These Syrups are specially weet sane fe 
Black Currant i suitable for the Sick Room, es 5 — Blottin ?. = 
Lime Fruit Picnics, Weddings, Christ- Page Nickel Sliver yg 
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Peppermint, &c., &c. They are invaluable for use of a good pen, and being much more durable on account of the Nickel 
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